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IMPROVING ACCESS TO STUDENT FINANCIAL 
AID INFORMATION 



THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Government Information and 
Regulation, Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Herbert Kohl presid- 
ing. 

Present: Senators Kohl and Cohen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KOHL 

Senator Kohl. Good morning, I would like to thank you all for 
joining our subcommittee this morning. 

The purpose of this morning's hearing is to highlight the lack of 
information about educational and career opportunities for young 
people beyond high school. Lack of information has several conse- 
quences. If economically disadvantaged kids think that there is no 
way they can go to college, then why bother with high school? Lack 
of information can result in a sense of hopelessness and despair. 
And if middle-income families think there is no aid available for 
their children, then they lower expectations, and we lose the bene- 
fits of maximizing those kids' potentials. 

If pre-college counselors and aid administrators can't get the in- 
formation they need about the public and private aid available or 
about successful early intervention programs, then they cannot 
possibly fulfill the expectations that we have of them. 

Education is on everybody's list as the number-one priority 
facing our country. Of course, there are many other important con- 
cerns, but for some time we have all known how important it is to 
move this country dramatically on the road to education. We have 
an education President. We have national education goals. We 
have new recommendations from the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, along with reminders of what it costs us not to invest in 
our young people. 

Our future in every conceivable way literally hangs on the 
threads erf our action or inaction with respect to education. And 
our action is a long time coming. 

This hearing hopefully is about more than words and good inten- 
tions. After awhile, all this talk with no action gets quite trite. We 
must act. The SCAN legislation that we have sponsored is our con- 
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tribution to the need for action, and we are committed to working 
this program through the legislative process. 

If the Department of Education would be so kind as to save us all 
that trouble by working it into the legislative process, by simply in- 
corporating SCAN into their higher education agenda. I would be 
very pleased. 

Judge Canellos, you are joining us today in your capacity as 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Office of Student Finan- 
cial Assistance. Perhaps you might just walk up to the White 
House and tell the President that while going through some of the 
past reauthorization bills, you found the other 9 percent in public 
approval rating that he is looking for to get the 100 percent. Tell 
him that it is right here in Senator Kohl's education bill. 

Seriously, my concern is one that I do believe is shared by the 
President and the First Lady. It is simply this: We know there are 
millions of kids who are falling through the cracks, millions of kids 
who give up long before their senior year in high school, millions of 
kids who, beginning some time around the ages of 5 or 9 or 12, 
start losing hope of ever going to college, much less fulfilling their 
dreams. 

In addition to these kids, there are millions of young people out 
there who do not have some of the benefits that many of us in this 
room enjoy. Their parents are perhaps not wealthy, nor college 
educated, nor well informed. Those young people and their parents 
may not have the foggiest idea of how to go about selecting a col- 
lege and putting together a financial aid package, and yet in many 
ways it is the investment decision of a lifetime. 

To the extent that there is public aid available to economically 
disadvantaged young people, to the extent that there are private 
sources of aid available to middle-class families, then our failure to 
get that message out, intervene on behalf of those young people, 
and help to fulfill those potentials is an unacceptable and a moral 
tragedy — for them and for us. 

I do not pretend to have the answers, and I want to hear from 
our witnesses what they think of our proposal. 

First, I think the Department of Education should take a lesson 
from the success of the Army's "Be All You Can Be" campaign. 
The Army has, to its credit, encouraged and inspired young people 
to look at the Army as a way of bettering themselves through job 
training and a college education. We should emulate that to recruit 
more young people into college and vocational education. 

Second, I think we need to shore up the pre-college counselor 
system and do more early intervention. We need to train and assist 
the professionals to better help these children and their families. 

And, finally, we need to make information about colleges, voca- 
tional schools, application deadlines, forms, and public and private 
financial aid readily accessible. There have been repeated efforts to 
do this in the past, and most have failed. SCAN would set up a 
computer data base at the Department of Education which would 
put all of this information on line in one place for the first time. 
We ought to employ one-stop shopping when it comes to higher 
education. 

That is our starting point. I look forward to working with my col- 
leagues on this Subcommittee, as well as the members of the Labor 
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Committee who will be tackling the larger issues of the Higher 
Education Reauthorization Act this year. We are committed to 
making some real and tangible progress on improving access to 
postsecondary education. 

We are all pleased to be here today, and I would like to ask Sen- 
ator Cohen if he has some opening remarks. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COHEN 

Senator Cohen. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, let me commend you 
for holding the hearing and introducing your legislation, and I join 
with you in supporting the goals of that legislation. 

There are two key points that you touched upon: one is dissemi- 
nation of information, and the second is lifting up students aspira- 
tions. I would suggest that students give up the dream of going on 
to college or even completing high school long before they deal 
with the financial aid question. That is way off in the distance as 
far as most of them are concerned. A student who would like to go 
to college assumes it is an impossible dream because of thecost, 
and this is only one manifestation of a more general trend. There 
is a crisis of opportunity, aspiration, and hope among the adoles- 
cents and young families in this country, and 1 think it is reaching 
epidemic proportions. Nearly one-fifth of America's children now 
live in poverty. Nearly one-third of our children face educational 
and even lifelong failure. And this year alone, one million margin- 
ally literate young people will drop out of high school. 

Faced with such an uncertain future, I don't think it is at all I sur- 
prising that so many of our children lack the ambition or, indeed, 
motivation to break out of this cycle. . 

I share the view of the Chairman that the need to raise the aspi- 
rations of our youth is of paramount priority for kids of all ages. In 
my State, the problem is being addressed. We have the office of the 
Governor, the University of Maine, and a number of business lead- 
ers who have signed on to the Maine Aspirations Compact, which 
directly involves businesses in schools. That commitment has paid 
off, and a number of business/school partnerships are currently in 
operation all over my State. 

To give you one example. Geiger Brothers is a printing and ad- 
vertising company in Lewiston, Maine. It publishes the famous 
Farmers' Almanac Well, it has instituted a special relationship 
with the Montello Elementary School through the Adopt-A-bchooJ 
program, and Geiger Brothers has donated its resources to estab- 
lish several programs which give the Montello students special at- 
tention that has made a very significant difference in their lives. 

We also have the Piscataquis Community High School in uuU- 
ford which has increased the number of seniors who go on to some 
type of postsecondary educational institution from a 10 percent 
level in 1980 to a 75 percent level most recently because of this as- 
pirations-directed program. 

1 want to join with you, Mr. Chairman, in commending the 
Army's "Be All You Can Be" program. On a recent trip—and I 
have made many of these trips, but on a recent trip last fall to the 
Persian Gulf, a number of Senators were along on that trip. And it 
was almost a common assessment as we looked at the individuals 
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who were in the Persian Gulf, in all services— the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps— it was one of absolute pride to look at these 
young people, look at what they are doing, look at their expertise, 
look at the equipment they are handling with such pride and confi- 
dence. Why is it we can only do this in the military? Why is it we 
haven't got programs like this across the board to take these skills? 
These kids were off the streets, from ghetto areas, low-income, 
middle-income, upper— it didn't matter. The kind of jobs that they 
were performing was astonishing. And yet we don t have a pro- 
gram that promotes the "Be AH You Can Be" attitude in other 
areas. , . . 

I would like to take a modest amount of credit for helping to 
reinstitute the GI Bill. As a result of reinstituting that bill back in 
the early 1980's, we have done a great deal to attract young people 
into our military services, who then look forward to going on to 
completing their education. 

Finally, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that what we need is some 
inspirational leadership. Believe it or not, I watched the Democrat- 
ic Convention during the election last time, and I took some notes 
on it. And I remember when Jesse Jackson concluded his speech. It 
was a very moving, and emotional, and I think uplifting speech 
when he said, "Keep hope alive, keep hope alive. That is our obli- 
gation here today and tomorrow and into the future. 

There is an old familiar expression that if you would like to 
plant for a year, you plant wheat or grain. If you would like to 
plant for a decade or two, you plant trees. If you would like to 
plant for the centuries, then you plant children. And you plant 
them in the rich and fertile soil of education so that they can flour- 
ish in the years to come. That is what this hearing is about, and l 
look forward to the testimony of the witnesses today. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you, Senator Cohen. 

We have three panels. On our first panel today, we have two dis- 
tinguished people with us. Colonel John Myers. Colonel Myers is a 
Director of the United States Army Recruiting Command Advertis- 
ing and Public Affairs Office. Colonel Myers conies to us with ex- 
tensive experience in the public affairs field and has been involved 
in various capacities within the Army. He is also a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

And we have with us the Honorable Ernest Canellos. Judge Can- 
ellos serves as the Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Student 
Financial Aid Assistance in the Department of Education. Judge 
Canellos, also a veteran of the United States Armed Forces, the 
United States Air Force, has had considerable experience ui post- 
secondary education, both in the institutions themselves and more, 
since 1990, at the Department of Education in his current position. 
We are pleased to have you with us this morning. 

Colonel Myers? 
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TESTIMONY OF COLONEL JOHN C. MYERS,* DIRECTOR, ADVER- 
TISING AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES ARMY RECRUIT- 
ING COMMAND 

Colonel Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it 
is a pleasure to appear btfore this committee and share insights 
with the members concerning the Army's "Be All You Can Be 
campaign. I have prepared a detailed history of this historic cam- 
paign, the strategy and objectives of that program, and I offer it for 
your review and inclusion in the record. 

Senator Kohl. Without objection. 

Colonel Myers. I have a brief statement that summarizes some oi 
the major points 1 think will be useful to you, sir. The military 
services are authorized to advertise because recruiters can t possi- 
bly reach the 20 million young people of prime enlistment age un- 
aided Advertising gives military recruiters a hand, and Army re- 
cruiters are fortunate in being helped by one of the best campaigns 
in advertising history. . . . , 

The "Be All You Can Be" campaign originated from a zerc>based 
review of the advertising program undertaken m January ot lasu. 
This review culminated in creative recommendations being pre- 
sented to the Department of Army in June of that same year, lest- 
ing and production of the improved creative concepts proceeded 
during the summer and fall months, and the first ads aired in Jan- 
uary of 1981. , . . , 

Initial "Be All You Can Be" ads capitalized on the Army s new 
technology to counteract the "Willie and Joe" image that research 
had revealed as a major barrier to serious consideration ot Army 
service. In commercial advertising terms, it aimed for an improved 
brand image, and tracking studies showed that it succeeded. How- 
ever, the campaign has remained vital through continuous review 
and adjustment of advertising treatments and strategic objectives 
as we have learned more about enlistment motivation and have 
adapted to our changing circumstances. Different phases ol me 
campaign have been characterized by changes m the last line ol 
the Army "Be All You Can Be" song that is so memorable. Origi- 
nally it was, "Because we need you in the Army. „ 

A more positive closing line, "You can dp it in the Army, was 
introduced in 1983, with advertising strongly promoting the Army 
College Fund, which offered up to $25,200 for post-service ; education 
to those who qualified. This was followed in 1985 by "Find your 
future in the Army," after research revealed that the best pros- 
pects are goal-oriented and look at Army service as a means to a 
longer-term end. Ads featured young soldiers speaking in the first 
person about how their Army experience related to their aspira- 
tions for the future. . . 

The same future-oriented thrust was maintained as the Army 
changed advertising agencies in 1987, but the idea was expressed a 
little bit differently in the signature line, "Get an edge on life, ini- 
tial ads using this line were similar in content to earlier tie ah 
You Can Be' ads, but its full implications begin to be expressed in 

1 The prepared statement of Col Myers appears on page Wl 
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the "Army Advantages'' campaign, which was introduced early in 

1989 and which we have with us today. 

The name derives from a refocusing away from short-term bene- 
fits and toward the long-term advantages of serving. It was sup- 
ported by labor market research which indicated that volunteer 
Army era soldiers do transfer technical skills and good work habits 
into the civilian workforce. A key study, and one cited in "Army 
Advantages" advertising, was a survey of employers conducted by 
the Committee for Economic Development. This research did not 
specifically study soldiers, but its findings did reveal that what we 
consider soldierly qualities— good work habits, good interpersonal 
skills — are highly valued by today's employers. A new but compa- 
rable study recently completed by the HumRRo Corporation work- 
ing under contract to the Army Research Institute has focused 
more explicitly on the military experience itself and has obtained 
similar results. 

A meyor review of the advertising program was conducted in 

1990 by the Army Recruiting Command and Young & Rubicam, the 
Army's contract ad agency. 

Two specific recommendations emerged, A barrier to consider- 
ation of Army service had revealed itself in the form of a strong 
objection to the regimentation many research respondents felt was 
characteristic of soldiering. Many young soldiers, however, offered 
a different perspective to agency personnel as they visited Army in- 
stallations, a perspective that supports an individually challenging 
portrayal of an Army experience in which young soldiers are given 
opportunities to influence events. This was translated into story 
boards for television which feature young soldiers, one a Ranger 
and the other a Cavalry Scout, dealing with heavy personal respon- 
sibilities during the conduct of training exercises. 

A variety of opportunities to extend the "Army Advantages" 
idea were identified and exploited. A television scenario employing 
quick cuts of soldiers in action displays a variety of reasons why 
today s employers want to hire people with the skills and attributes 
acquired in Army service, Support for this claim comes from the 
survey of employees recently completed by HumRRo. 

In just a few minutes, with your permission, I will show you the 
three spots that I have iust referred to. 

In addressing the "Army Advantages" idea to the high school 
students who represent our largest source of potential recruits, the 
greater selectivity that comes with smaller Army manpower needs 
enables us to make common cause with educators in urging stu- 
dents to graduate and qualify. A high school "Stay in School' cam- 
paign including posters, public service announcements, and other 
support items nave been extremely well received by high school 
educators in the Southeast, and the concept was expanded nation- 
ally during this school year. Additionally, promotional materials di- 
rected to the business community provide reasons to "support your 
local recruiter" and also to seek out and take advantage of "Army 
alumni" in solving the highly publicized "skill gap" that confront 
our Nation, 

The new additions to the Army advertising pool amplify and 
extend our ability to address prospective enlistees and also the 
adults who influence them. They will, further, promote the trend 
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toward a converging interest of the Army, educations and business 
people in activities that improve the productive capabilities of the 
Nation's young people as an important byproduct of national de- 
fense. We want a win- win situation for our young people also. 

It is important to remember, in summary, however, that Army 
recruiters as role models and expert representatives of the Army 
are the key to recruiting success. In a manner of speaking. Army 
advertising helps to open mental doors of prospects and their m- 
fluencers to the opportunities offered by Army service. It is the 
interaction by recruiters with young people, their parents, and, 
very importantly, school administrators and counselors, that makes 
the difference. We in Army advertising are happy to play an essen- 
tial part in Army recruiting with materials that contribute to re- 
cruiting success. I have prepared a package of these types ol mate- 
rials for the members which illustrate the kind of messages we use 
and the ways in which we place those messages before various 
prospect and influencer audiences. 

Now; Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to try to answer any o 
your questions. I do have three of our latest television spots that 
demonstrate some of the communication strategies that we are em- 
ploying and will employ when we resume our sales offer advertis- 
ing later this summer. Following the three spots is the transitional 
advertising that we are using right now that you may have seen on 
TV in the last couple of weeks, which reinforces the American peo- 
ple's confidence in their Army and what their soldiers have accom- 
plished and what they will accomplish for them m the *"Jun>. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Colonel Myers. We will get 
to your spots in a minute. 

Judge Canellos, good to have you with us. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ERNEST C. CANELLOS,' AtTlNIi WITV 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OFFICE OF STUDENT FINANCIAL Ab- 
SISTANCE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Judge Canellos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Cohen. I 
likewise have a short statement I would like to read, and 1 have 
some material that I will pass on to the Committee for their exami- 
nation after my presentation. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you today to talk about the De- 
partment of Educations dissemination of information related to 
Federal, State, and other programs of student financial ass^tance^ 
We support a wide variety of activities designed to inform hifh 
school and college students, their parents, and high school and col- 
lege counselors, about the student assistance programs under litle 
IV of the Higher Education Act. These activities range lrom target- 
ing and distributing publications for students to more >thar i 40,000 
secondary schools and other community and State and pnvate or- 
ganizations each year, to funding training programs nfElS, 0 
educational access programs that target low-income, often first-gen- 
eration students for recruitment and placement, with the necessary 
financial assistance, in a postsecondary institution. Let me share 
with you some of the particulars of our efforts. 

' The prepared statement of Judge Canellos appeurs on page II" 
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For the current fiscal year, the Congress has appropriated more 
than $12 billion to the Title IV student assistance programs. In 
order for students and parents to benefit from the availability of 
these funds, they must first know that they are there to aid stu- 
dents that are eligible. Therefore, each year we publish a "Student 
Guide" of about 50 pages of information describing the major Fed- 
eral programs, the terminology, student rights and responsibilities, 
and the student loan default avoidance programs. We distribute 9 
million copies of this guide to high schools, colleges, libraries, com- 
munity agencies, and individual students and parents. 

Parenthetically, we provide numerous copies of these to each 
Member of Congress for distribution to their constituents, We also 
provide a copy of this pamphlet on request. 

We also design a colorful poster announcing the availability of 
Federal student financial aid. It is given to high schools and to 
high school students. It basically is a short ready reference to stu- 
dent financial assistance. It provides also a reference to where fur- 
ther information may be available to these students. 

We also involve counselors in high school and TRIO projects, in 
Urban League and rural service center organizations in our efforts 
to disseminate information about the financial aid programs. This 
fall we plan to publish the Counselor's Handbook, a resource for 
guidance personnel who must answer student questions about the 
Federal student assistance programs. These counselors also assist 
students and parents in completing application forms for these pro- 
grams. We expect to mail more than 40,000 copies of the Counsel- 
or's Handbook to student service personnel in the high school 
areas. In conjunction with the "Student Guide/' this handbook will 
provide the college and secondary school and community counsel- 
ors with key information they need to carry out the critical role in 
publicizing these programs to millions of nigh school and college 
students who need this information. 

To the extent that our resources permit, we also tailor our publi- 
cation to the needs of specific segments of the student population of 
this country. Thus, we print and distribute an application for Fed- 
eral student financial assistance, which is a free form the students 
may use to apply for all Federal assistance. We print 13 million 
copies of this and distribute them to the varying sectors where they 
may be used. We also print 1.3 million copies in Spanish so that 
they may be utilized by those who are not totally fluent in the Eng- 
lish language. We also distribute 50,000 copies of a student aid fact 
sheet wnich is in Spanish, which is a general boiling down of the 
"Student Guide" and provides basically the same information in 
Spanish. We would like to have printed this also in Spanish, but 
we didn't have the funding to do that. 

We are also developing a new publication for students in middle 
school and the early high school grades that will emphasize how 
careful academic and financial planning can put college within the 
reach of aU qualified students. Finally, we distribute 20,000 copies 
of another ED publication, the "Higher Educational Opportunities 
for Minorities and Women/' to many of the same groups that I 
have mentioned earlier. This publication describes public and pri- 
vate sources of student assistance which are of special interest to 
that audience. 
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In addition to these publications, we have also operated » Feder- 
al Student Aid Information Center for more than 10- years. Tins 
center consists of a staff of highly trained and knowledgeable spe- 
riS who operate a bank of toll-free telephone lines to respond 
to general questions about student assistance from students, par- 
£TEd school guidance counselors. ^ "S^AJg 
with more specific requests for assistance m completing application 

conies of publications. To make certain that the Center s services 
alS widely publicized, we print and distribute a brochure describing 
Tto more?han 40,000 individual organization^ in ourn^f 
high school, college, and State and local community ^ncie^ 
During 1990, this Center responded to more than 1 mill on tele- 
phone calls and more than 200,000 written requests for inform* 
Uon We are pleased with the quality of this service that the 
Center provides, and we find it a very useful function 

Incidentally, it is done by contract with the Department of Edu- 
cation with a contractor here in Maryland. 

TaVrie^ribed some of the major publications we develop and 
distribute throughout the Nation each year using an mj™ 8 ^ 
dissemination network that we are continuing to refine and 
S l In an effort to make certain that we do not inadvertently 
omTany gr^up or individual needing these publications and infer- 
maUo^ wTSSo coordinate our dissemination efforts with other 
Federal and State dissemination activities. We make col our 
pubHcations available through the Consumer Information Center 
operated by the General Services Administration. We publicize our 
oublications to educational associations, such as the National 
LhSwfor Negro Students, and the J^«omU«£ 
ciationV representing high school and college guidance counselors 
SSaStSSS! aid officers. We also make our stafl ^yailable 
to providfinformation to many of the colummsts iHjwJtiJj 
cles for students and parents seeking information regarding stu- 
dent financial assistant. Through the media , we reach a stiH 
larger audience and further ensure that vital information is re- 

CC Th^ ^rtme b nt C also funds access and retention programs that 
have « Zr objective the identification, refitment, preparation 
and admission to postsecondary education of low^m^ first-ger, 
eration college students. The largest of these programs are the 
TRIO p£Wms TW of these, the Talent Search and Upward 
B?und P wS with students and adults who are not 
college and provide them with counseling regarding college adrms 
sion and financial assistance. We currently fund more than 170 
^S&^%m«nm that work with students and adults to pre- 
pare them for entering into postsecondary education. For the fmrt 
tune, 58 of these programs have been approved to serve seventh 
and eighth graders and will work with them to ensure that the stu- 
EriTSS ^school long enough to benefit from that 
the student financial assistance program helps to make available 
for college Beginning later this year, all Talent Search projects 
wUl bellluiref to provide seventh and eighth grade students and 
Their^ntyihis counseling and financial aid information. In this 
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fiscal year, the Talent Search programs will reach 245,000 students 
with college admission counseling and student aid information. 

The second of the TRIO programs that serves as an access pro- 
gram for secondary students is the Upward Bound program. Cur- 
rently, there are more than 37,000 students participating in more 
than 500 Upward Bound programs throughout the Nation. Upward 
Bound counselors work with tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders to 
improve their academic skills and ultimately to enroll them in 
postsecondary education. Upward Bound projects also are required 
to provide information about student financial assistance and col- 
lege admissions to their students. These programs have played a 
significant role in the dissemination of information and financial 
aid available to the disadvantaged and minority students. 

Another discretionary grant program is the Department's pro- 
gram through the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, and they have supported individual projects over the 
years that work with low-income and disadvantaged students to 
place them in a college with adequate financial assistance. A 
recent FIPSE grant supports a 6-week summer camp during which 
tenth and eleventh graders will attend workshops addressing col- 
lege admission and financial aid for high school students interested 
in teaching careers. One of the smaller TRIO programs. Education- 
al Opportunity Centers, provides college and financial aid counsel- 
ing services to their clients as well We also fund a number of 
access programs targeted to graduate studies. These programs pro- 
vide information about student aid to needy undergraduates whose 
ability to pursue a graduate degree hinges on the availability of 
Federal and other sources of aid. 

We recognize our responsibility to publicize and disseminate in- 
formation about Federal programs. Through our program of publi- 
cations, information centers relying on toll-free banks, and out- 
reach programs, we believe we perform a vital service in this area. 
We are proud of the quality of the publications, our information 
center, and our outreach programs. In tandem with these efforts, 
we certainly continue to analyze our application system to assure 
that it is simplified and that the application process not be so com- 
plicated as to dissuade people from applying for student aid. Taken 
together, these activities constitute a significant and hopefully sue- 
cessful national effort to publicize to the Nation's parents and the 
students the importance of student financial assistance. 

Likewise, I will be ready to answer any questions that the Com- 
mittee might have. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Judge Canellos. 

Before we start with a few questions or comments, would you 
like to show us your tape? 

Colonel Myers. At your pleasure, Senator. 

Senator Kohu Colonel Myers, we would like to see it very much. 

Colonel Myers* The first three spots were pulled off when we 
started the war, and we will get back into our sales message adver- 
tising probably mid-summer. The final two spots are the transition- 
al patriotic service-to-country spots that we are using right now, 
sir, 

[Videotape played.] 
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Colonel Myers. We have about a 30-second separation between 
this sequence and the two transitional spots. The transitional spots 
you are going to see were put together b> existing footage that we 
had. We didn't think that we eould reintroduce with business as 
usual after the historic nature of the event that we went through 
in the Persian Gulf. We wanted to reinforce to the American 
people the relief they felt and we felt that their Army managed to 
prevail in the manner that they did, and we will continue to do so. 

[Videotape played.] 

Senator Kohl. That is very good. That is excellent. 
Senator Cohen. Could I offer a couple of comments, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Senator Kohl. Yes, go ahead. . ^ . , n r , . 

Senator Cohen. There were two things that struck me, Colonel. 
Number 1, in the first three videos, there wasn t a single woman 
present in any of them. Secondly, with respect to the transition 
videos, there was just a very fleeting shot of a woman tymng at a 
computer terminal. And 1 raise this, Mr. c *™ m ^}*^ l 5 I 
your indulgence-because going back through the 1980 s, 
nave had a lot of involvement in this program because back m the 
early 1980s there was quite a drumbeat for going back to the draft. 
We had a serious problem, Mr. Chairman, with the quality of the 
individuals going into the military. We had a very high level of 
Category 4's wl had the Army being ridiculed, having to reduce 
its literature to comic strip level. And the drumbeat was on for 
many people in the Senate and the House, to let ^ Just go back to 
a draft. We will get a cross-section of the community, and we will 
have a better force. , . 

There were a number of us that said, wait a minute, what we 
have to do is give incentives. What we had done at that point is cut 
the Army's advertising budget and then say, gee, you are not at- 
tracting the right kind of people. So we said let us 
some money into those budgets. As a result, you started doing some 
really very creative advertising. , r 

But even in that process, it struck me that there were very few 
women ever shown. And I must say I was impressed with the high- 
tech quality of the videos, but I still am not impressed that you 
didn't have women doing something other than sitting at a type- 

Wr cSonel Myers. Can I respond, sir? These are only three i of our 
current advertising pool, three spots out of that pool which consists 
of about 11 or 12 spots. We have to target principally to males 17 to 
21, but we do notforget the other elements of the demographics 
that makes up our great Army. 

As a matter of fact, in that advertising pool, we have one spot^-a 
very popular one, too, I might add-that focuses on a signalwoman 
doing a job in a field training situation and doing it very well and 
being congratulated by her commander. 

Senator Cohen. How about helicopter pilots.' 

Colonel Myers. We have print advertisements which feature heli- 
copter pilots. But we don't ignore the importance of communicating 
to a wide range of people, male and female, minorities. We really 
teke That intfconside^at ion. We don't want to overdo anything 
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that would focus the wrong message, and I think we do have a 
fairly good mix. , 

Senator Cohen. Let me follow this up on my time. I am taxing 
the Chairman's time, but go ahead. 

Senator Kohl. That is good. That is all right. 

Colonel Myers, you have been in your present position for how 
many years? 

Colonel Myers. The current assignment, sir, I have been there 
coming up on 1 year. 

Senator Kohl. And you have been involved in this whole recruit- 
ment effort for how long? 

Colonel Myers. Coming up on 1 year, sir. This is my first assign- 
ment to the Army Recruiting Command. I have been in public af- 
fairs for the Army for about 10 years now. 

Senator Kohl. And what is your advertising budget? 

Colonel Myers. The advertising budget this fiscal year for the 
regular Army is $36 million. 

Senator Kohl. How much of that money is being spent on 

Colonel Myers. Approximately 60 percent of it or better is used 
to purchase media of all sorts— print, TV, radio, direct mail, and 
recruiting publicity items that our recruiters themselves use, sir. 

Senator Kohl. In your testimony, you state that there is a pool 
of about 1,320,000 17- to 21-year-old males which the Army targets 
in its recruitment program. How do you identify your pool? 

Colonel Myers. The pool is identified from studies from existing 
data that defines what our target market is out of the overall de- 
mographic of recruitment-age males and females, sir. 

Senator Kohl. So if you are interested in about 20 percent of this 
target group, that would come to about 264,000 men in order to 
meet the needs of the volunteer force? 

Colonel Myers. I don't have those figures right in front of me, 
sir, but that sounds about right. 

Senator Kohl. So you target about 20 percent of the available 
pool that is what you are looking for? 

Colonel Myers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kohl. And as a result, do you have choice? 
Colonel Myers. Sir? 

Senator Kohl. Do you have choice involved? Do you get to select 
whom you want and turn away . , , 

Colonel Myers. Well, we establish recruiting accession standards 
that must be met. For example, we accept very, very few prospects 
in the lowest middle category, and we have a goal for prospects in 
the Categories 1 to 3A which are in the upper half of the demo- 
graphic as far as the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
test results. And, of course, the 3B's also, we have a goal for those. 

We have a need, a demonstrated need — and it has been demon- 
strated in the gulf why we have that need— of a quality Army. And 
so that is why we set those goals, and we have been very successful 
in meeting them. 

Senator Kohl. So you have the opportunity to pick and choose to 
get the quality that you are looking for? You have enough applica- 
tions? In terms of your advertising and your outreach, you gener- 
ate enough interest 
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Colonel Myers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kohl, —so that when .t comes to selection you nave 

° Colonel Myers. Yes, sir. As an example, the first quarter of this 
fiscal year has been the most successful for us m terms of quality 
marks, as we call them in our jargon, for any similar quarter m 
the history of the all-recruited Army. 

Another very essential element of that quality is possessing a 
high school diploma. Senator Cohen mentioned the tremendous 
success story of one high school in increasing that, and he under- 
stands full well, as all of us do, the importance in the indicators ot 
the future success for a young person if he finishes high school. 

For this first quarter of fiscal year 1991, wnfflfta^awg 
97 percent high school diploma graduates, and about better than tw 
percent, better than two-thirds, were in the upper middle category, 
and less than 2 percent were the Category 4 the lowest possible 
score on the ASFAB as far as our standards for enlistment, bo we 
have been doing very well. . a . „ 1tma 

Advertising, of course, is a very important aspect of that success 
story, but the recruiters themselves, they are role models in their 
communities. They are success stories themselves. They are all 
high school diploma graduates. Many of them have college. Iney 
are the keystone of that success story. . ^ 

Senator Kohl. Judge Canellos, I think the armed services are 
doing a good job, clearly, of recruiting for the target that they 
meet, and while they are comparable, they are certainly not exact- 
ly identical to what we are trying to accomplish in education, how 
would you describe the difficulty of your role? 

Judge Canellos. Well, let me start off by saying I am envious ol 
the Army's ability to have a budget that is a recruiting budget m 
the first place and an advertising budget on top of that. We don t 
have a budget that is earmarked for advertising as such. We have 
an S&E budget for our entire department of postsecondary educa- 
tion of $53 million, to which we dedicate $3 million for our various 
programs of advertising. And obviously coming out of the 
budget, it is subject to the cuts and whatever that occurs over time 
in the budget process. , . . 

We certainly have been squeezed down to rock bottom oy not 
being able to do things we would like to do. In fact, last year, we 
couldn't even publish our "Student Guide' because of money prob- 
lems. We had to publish a fact sheet that was the best we could do 
with the money we had. , ... _ 

So truly everything is done trying to solve a problem with as 
much money as we can apply to the problem, and there a somehow 
never enough money to go to do what we really want to do. 

Senator Kohl. You have an advertising outreach budget of 96 
million, did you say? 

Judge Canellos. That is it, yes. . 

Senator Kohl. So in terms of your ability to advertise, to commu- 
nicate, the $3 million for the entire United States is almost noth- 

m 5udge Canellos. Well, it is really taken up by a combination of 
the publications that we have sent out. That doesnt even include 
the contract for our 800-number service which is separately budg- 
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eted. So all our publications make up about $3 million worth of our 
cost. We have nothing left over. In fact, we have to skimp at the 
end of the year to try to make some of these. When some of the 
requirements come in which are more than our projections and we 
have to reprint, it really is a scamper to try to come up with the 
money to do that with. There really isn't anything left over- 
Senator Kohl. Why do you think that between the armed serv- 
ices and education one is funded adequately and does so well, and 
by comparison education is not funded and doesn't do so well? 

Judge Canellos, Well, I can only speculate, but as Senator 
Cohen remarked, when you are in the recruiting business and you 
need to gain people for your mission, you have to spend what you 
need to spend. The Department of Education's outreach programs 
are designed to try to help, but they recognize that the Federal 
impact on education is a secondary one and that it is mostly based 
on a local funding function. Although we provide $12 billion in stu^ 
dent financial assistance, that is a small percentage of the actual 
impact on money that is applied to the education process in the 
United States. 

I think the mission of the Department of Education, as 1 under- 
stand it and as it has been portrayed as being not a ministry of 
education which is responsible for the education in the United 
States, but rather an a^unct and oversight type process, the fund- 
ing really isn't there. I suspect that if the mission was to basically 
be an education ministry which was responsible for programmatic 
as well as other aspects of education, that might be different. 

Senator Kohl. So you are saying that the problem, to an extent, 
is one in terms of organization, education how it is organized in 
this country, the Federal role, as compared to the State and local 
roles, versus the armed services that is entirely Federal and is or- 
ganized in a certain way and able to get iobs done by getting 
money, appropriating money, knowing what their goal is and being 
able to execute a plan with a!l kinds of intervening bodies? 

Judge Canellos. I think that is in large part very much the case. 
I think that our Federal money is appropriated by Congress for 
very specific purposes, like our $12 billion in student aid is dedicat- 
ed to student aid which has to be given in grants and aid, Our S&E 
budget which is given to run the Department as such is the catch- 
all for every other aspect of the Department. And as I am sure you 
know, when the budget summits result in freezings or don't allow 
for expansion of budgets, even though the people are there and in- 
flation takes hold, there isn't enough to take care of all the press- 
ing needs that there are. And we just have to basically apply the 
limited funds that we have to those programs which are mandated 
by the law and have very little at the end for the discretionary 
purposes that these publications really come under. 

Senator Kohl. Last question. Colonel Myers, would you say that 
there is a real difference between the way in which armed services 
can go about recruiting and training and getting the people they 
need to get the job done, the way our country is organized to get 
that job done, versus the problems in education in this country and 
how we resolve them in terms of how this country is organized edu~ 
cationally. 
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Colonel Myers. Oh, ye. I really can't speak for EtepafJ^ 

TOe^Ann? asfar as ite recruiting policies and P>^«™ 

£^w LT»S«areSea a us«^ 
S deaTof aSumnce what cause and effect relat^hips^are te- 

5S. what we do, what fa J»W«£«^ t >L .TESSAS 
know, our pool of prospect "^'™» a }^ n jL what " B 

"STSSESfc 1 "SS^S-S^^ ^ Recruiting 
ortafa responsibility of raising and equippmg. So we have a lot of 
^HiHn^re^ 

:iStSfe 

E»^t"^ 

mtinnallv But we are late m coming to it, whereas, we 
SSSS y « mHiSly for some years, and now we are organized to 



get the job done. 
Senator Cohen? 



senator v^ucu; . 

n^nofnr Cohen. Thank you Mr. Chairman. _ u i 

fwould lfte to come back, Colonel, to the videos. As I watched 

&«s^«w 55S5SS3 

male pilot. You never saw a female pilot. ™ r ? r ™ \JS?tf the 
♦W thpv didn't have the opportunity in the military. Most o\ the 
Pilots we?e trained at LxpayVrs' expanse and went directly from 
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the Army or the Air Force or Marine Corps, to very high-paying 
jobs in the private sector, and there was a noticeable absence of 
women because they weren't allowed to fly those aircraft. 

That is something that has changed, under pressure, I might add, 
from Congress. I think there has been an attitude, there was an at- 
titude, well, that women's work is over here and she will be a 
typist or help maintain the home in the Army as such. And there 
has been a change. 

I was going to ask you, what percentage of women do you have 
in the Army right now? 

Colonel Myers. I don't have the exact figure. 

Senator Cohen. It is a pretty high percentage, isn't it? 

Colonel Myers. If I recall, Army-wide it is somewhere around 10 
percent, but that is just a recall from 

Senator Cohen. And they have a range of skills that they have 
developed. 

Colonel Myers. Absolutely. Mentioning women helicopter pilots, 
that has particular relevance to me, being a helicopter pilot when 
there were no women. And I have been watching the development 
of the programs that accept men and women into the helicopter 
training program, and there is absolutely no difference in their 
abilities. There were a lot of skeptics within the Army that are 
skeptics no longer. 

We are happy to highlight some of this and especially in our 
print advertising. We have got some great looking advertising that 
features that 

Senator Cohen. I would like to see you highlight it in some of 
those TV advertisements as well. 

Colonel Myers. I will have to bring some — I will have to send 
you some of our other ads. 

Senator Cohen. I have seen some. It is just a point. This is not 
entirely relevant to the focus of the hearing, but it has a large 
bearing, I think, ultimately on where we are going. You are going 
to have reduced end strength. We are going to have fewer people in 
the Army. We are going to have a much tougher line of competi- 
tion for people to get in, and so you are going to get a higher qual- 
ity—fewer of them but a higher quality, which means we have got 
a big problem in terms of that reservoir of talent that is out there, 
that is latent, that doesn't have a place to go to. 

And you are going to have a problem, Judge, in terms of how you 
are going to inspire these people, give them direction, lift their 
sights. 

I was going to ask you, Colonel, did you have to call upon outside 
contractors in terms of how to phrase your advertising? You start- 
ed out, I think you indicated that you started with sort of an 
"Uncle Sam Needs You" approach, and then it gradually evolved 
into "Be All You Can Be, M as the individual aspiring to a higher 
level of accomplishment. Did you rely upon outside consultants or 
contractors to give you some assistance in that? 

Colonel Myers. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, the advertising 
agency that the Army contracted with at the time was essential in 
the development of the "Be All You Can Be" campaign. To this 
day, we depend very heavily on the professional capabilities of 
Young & Rubicam. 
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Senator Cohen. Sure. And so while you have, let us say, a $1.j 
million budget for advertising or something in that neighborhood, 
you really are piggybacking upon a tremendous talent that is out 
in the commercial field to take advantage of. 

Colonel Myers. Absolutely, sir. It translates into technical capac- 
ities that we wouldn't have if we weren't associated with a large 
advertising firm. For example, efficiencies in purchasing media is 
one example. You have the entire media purchasing weight ot 
Young & Rubicam, the largest advertising agency in the country 
So when they make a deal for the Army, it is a really good deal. 

Senator Cohen. But also in terms of the creativity, you can draw 
upon the millions, tens and hundreds of millions of dollars that are 
spent by the private sector in terms of generating creative ways to 
catch attention. Those are very creative ads. 

I mention this because I think we are going to have to move that 
over into the civilian sector. How do you compete with that.'' You 
have people in uniforms. They have got exotic equipment. They are 
carrying their M-16 or .50-caliber machine gun. They are jumping 
out of helicopters. They are flying in aircraft. You have got to be 
even more creative in terms of the civilian programs. 

The Chairman mentioned our existence being on the line, and it 
is. But there are awfully creative ways in which vou could con- 
struct an advertising campaign, assuming you had the money. And 
this is what I want to come back to, Colonel Myers. You weren t 
given the money back in the late 1970's. They cut the money dra- 
matically. And when we increased the funding for advertising and 
said this is what we have to do to get that quality up, the Army 

and the other services responded. 

The same thing is going to be true about the issues confronting 
us. I can, just sitting here, for example, think of a very creative ad 
for bringing people into the environmental movement. We need to 
have more people dealing with this planet that my colleague from 
Maine, Senator Mitchell, has described "planet on fire I could 
take one of those videos of those seagulls drowning m oil. say that 
this is a potential threat to our environment, and make that into 
an ad to draw people into that category. * 

We are now trying to develop a fast rocket-type of aircraft to go 
from here to Japan in 3 hours. You surely can translate the need 
to get engineers and aerospace-type of individuals involved in that 

in the commercial field, „ , ,. . . 

You can show the streets of New York the plumbing erupting 
and blowing up to say we have got to have plumbers as well as phi- 
losophers. . . 

There are a variety of ways in which you can be very creative 
and use television, which is the most powerful medium m our lives. 
When you talk about a $15 million budget, some States spend that 
for a senatorial campaign, most of it on television. 

It seems to me that if we put the kind of resources there that are 
necessary, and use the kind of creativity that is necessary we can 
draw people not only into the military, but we can shift that over 
into the civilian sector and still call upon a lot of talent and devel- 
op it. But it is going to take some real creative thinking. * ranfcly, 
passing out one of these doesn't do it. That is simply not going to 
besufficient enough. 
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I notice that the Army has one program, Colonel, that you talk 
about, with educational materials directed to the business commu- 
nity I assume it is this one, "Experience For Hire," 

Colonel Myers. 1 'Experience For Hire," yes, sir- 
Senator Cohen. It struck me as ironic that the business commu- 
nity wouldn't recognize already the reservoir of talent they have 
got there to call upon, 150,900 people coming out of the military 
every year with all of these skills developed. I would think every 
corporation would want to snap up anyone in the military. So it 
seemed almost redundant, but it is not. 

Colonel Myers. If I could comment on that particular booklet, we 
sent that to about 300,000 human resource directors and about 
100,000 CEO's of corporations of 100 employees or more. A tremen- 
dous response on the part of the business community. There is a 
workforce problem out there. They recognize it. 

There has been a myth on the part of many businessmen, our 
research shows, that the Army — this myth that the Army is an em- 
ployer of last resort when, you know, it has not been that way for 
years. We had to chip away at that myth and advise those busi- 
nessmen that aren't aware that that Army alumni is the guy he 
needs to solve some of his workforce problems. 

On the education side, similarly, sir, we are making inroads to 
try to explain that we are not in competition with higher educa- 
tion. We are in cooperation with higher education. As an example, 
we have got a concurrent admissions program that takes a prospect 
and links him up with a college, if he meets the application qualifi- 
cations, and our education system in the Army tracks that young 
soldier and makes sure that he continues to stay in contact. And 
when he gets out of the Army, he matriculates from that college. 
And it is a great program. 

We have got loan repayment programs. If somebody is having 
problems with a loan, as long as they are not in default, we have 
got the means to get them out of that trouble, give them some 
skills that they can learn for an enlistment, and they can continue 
on either in the Army or return back to school or whatever they 
want to do. 

So we don't want to be in competition with anyone. We think 
there is a need in this country for all of us to work together on 
maximizing the potential of our youth population* 

Senator Cohen. Judge Canellos, can I just ask you this? Assum- 
ing you had the resources, would you call upon outside expertise to 
develop advertising campaigns to really start to shift our focus to 
what needs to be done domestically? 

Judge Canellos. I would say certainly because in-house we don't 
have that kind of capability. We have a staff in dissemination and 
training in my particular division which tries to kind of gerryrig 
stuff together and does a real yeoman job with the limited re- 
sources they have. But any time we go beyond that, which obvious- 
ly this particular thing would entail, we need to gi out to the pro- 
fessionals by contract. 

Senator Cohen. Well, I have watched the IBM ad, for example. 
You have that man going around, a very powerful individual in- 
spiring those students to do the same thing about being all that 
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they can be out there. It seems to me we have got to tap into that 
kind of creativity to lift these people up. 

Secondly— I know my time is running out—much of the locus ol 
these advertising materials tends to be directed toward urban 
areas, inner cities, where there is perhaps the greatest perceived 
need. I come from a rural State, and as I like to point out 1 used to 
be the mayor of the third largest city in Maine. It sounds pretty 
impressive until you find out there are 36,000 people in my third 
largest city in Maine. So you understand the dimensions ol my 
State, which is very, very rural for the most part. 

What kind of programs do you have that are directed toward the 
rural areas? Do you think that you should develop special ap- 
proaches there, a* we do to inner cities, to help those who are 
really trapped in a cycle of poverty and perhaps even— well, a cycle 
of dependency? , , 4 . .. . 

Judge Canellos. Well. Senator, I think based on, again, the limi- 
tation of funds, we have targeted on those that are C hapter 1 eligi- 
ble which are the disadvantaged, either educationally or economi- 
cally. It doesn't matter that it is an inner city or not. It is the tact 
that they are qualified under Chapter 1. I believe most of those are 

Senator Cohen. But what I am getting at is, do you shape the 
advertising or the direction toward a rural versus an urban area. 
To say that they are all poor doesn't really help. I am talking 
about these very impressive advertising techniques here. 

Judge Canellos. Right. Actually, the only thing that we target 
by region are the TRIO programs that 1 mentioned in my testimo- 
ny, which are regional programs. And by definition, since they are 
wherever they are, they handle the problem at a local level. But 
from an advertisement point of view, other than our Hispanic one, 
which is targeted towards the Hispanics specifically, our advertis- 
ing is strictly across the board, aimed at either the high school sen- 
iors and juniors who should be aiming their thoughts towards post- 
secondary education, or the non-traditional students who are out ol 
school, who maybe are interested in coming back- .... 

Senator Cohen. Can I just suggest that you have got to do two 
things? I think what you have got to do is be much more specific in 
how you target the advertising in terms of the job opportunities tor 
the future To take a general across-the-board approach 1 think is 
less than inspiring. If you look at what the military has been able 
to do, they have specific talents that they are looking to pick out. 
To simply say that we have educational assistance lor all ol those 
in this income category isn't very uplifting, to say the least Not 
interesting, and you are not going to get the same kind of response^ 
I think you have got to target it, not only in terms of what kind ol 
skills can be developed, but I also think you have to target it m 
terms of regions as to what skills you can develop within a region 
given its customs, history and so forth. 

Judge Canellos. We do have some studies going on, especially in 
trying-we have focused on teaching and trying to bring peopU? 
into the teaching profession. And so we are focused in that, and ob- 
viously in the last year or so, we have gotten into the math and 
science and trying to aim people towards those. And we do have 
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some studies in an attempt to try — how do we influence and how 
do we induce people to get into those fields. 

We certainly have special scholarships that Congress has set 
aside for those types of programs, and the advertising part of it or 
how we accomplish that is now being worked through— but, again, 
worked through at the speed that we can afford with our current 
budget constraints. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Cohen. 

Before we go on to the next panel, I think it is important to rec- 
ognize that the Army is another profession. It is another avenue 
for young people. And to the extent that you do your job well, of 
course, that is great for this country because that is what we are 
ail about, is attracting young people into meaningful careers. The 
job, in terms of your job, it is the whole thing* And the fact that 
some of these young people go into the Army is fine. That is what 
you want. I mean, that is another educational professional opportu- 
nity that we present in this country. And to the extent that young 
people take that avenue, you are happy, you are happy, we are all 
happy. 

But what we are talking about is getting our young people to un- 
derstand the whole panoply and take advantage of the whole pano- 
ply of educational opportunities and careers in this country, 

I happen to own a professional basketball team, and we do some 
of that in the NBA. I happened to see yesterday in the Los Angeles 
Times there was just an article about the Lakers. And what they 
do is they invite kids who have great attendance records in school 
to attend a Laker game and laker practices, and they have the 
ballplayers, who are role models to the kids, talk to them. They 
talked about Magic Johnson, Perkins, Worthy, and some of these 
guys that I wish I had. But, anyway 

Senator Cohen. It only takes money, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Senator Kohl. And Senator Cohen in his heyday. 

But they talk to these kids, and they tell the kids it is fine to 
dream about becoming an NBA basketball star. But they remind 
the kids that sports careers are short, but being a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a business person lasts a lifetime. And they say that we need 
more successful people in business and in the professions. 

And I think that is what you are all about, and that is what we 
need to convince the young people of America, to stay in school, 
and then you have opportunities, one of which is military, but 
there are other opportunities. But if you don't stay in school and 
don't get an education, you can't even get in the military. 

That is what SCAN is all about and what we are all about as a 
country, and we need to get focused on it. Thanks a lot, Nice to 
have you guys. 

Senator Kohl. Our second panel, we have two fine women. First 
we have the Honorable Gwendolynne Moore, who has been a 
member of the Wisconsin State Assembly since 1988. While in 
office, she has been very involved in her community, specializing in 
economic development and community reinvestment. As a gradu- 
ate of the TRIO program, Ms. Moore knows firsthand the impor- 
tance of early intervention and awareness of the availability of pro- 
grams. 
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We also have Selena Dong with us. She is serving as the legisla- 
tive director of the United States Student Association. As a central 
figure in this organization, which represents m * J™™,^ 
dents across the country, Selena hears from many of these students 
and their concerns about the information they , receive regarding 
the availability of financial aid for higher education. 

It is nice to have you with us, ladies. Gwendolynne/ 

TESTIMONY OF GWENDOLINE S. MOORE,' REPRESENTATIVE, 
SEVENTO ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. STATE OF WISCONSIN; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SOWANDE OMOKCNDE 

Ms. Moore. Good morning, Senator Kohl. I bring you greetings 
from the citizens of the State of Wisconsin, to the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine, Senator ? Cohen, and J*fi c **Wrom the 
residents of the Seventh Assembly District which 1 represent. 

My name, again, is Gwendolyns Moore, and I am a member of 
thrWisconsinAssembly, and f represent an inner-cuy community 

i ^ta^ne7»of testimony, and yet I am very awed and 
honored to have been invited here, and I am hoping that I wi be 
abk to share some information with the Subcommittee that will be 
verv heloful in terms of moving S. 501 forward. 

In view of some of the comments that have been made here, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that you will suffer my digression from my writ- 
ten testimony, which 1 have submitted to your Committee. 

The front page of Tuesday's New York Times speaks to the 
recent economic recovery in ^Milwaukee together with the .bitter 
irony of one of the highest black unemp oyment rates irr the conn- 
trv The Department of Labor statistics indicate that that figure is 
a7afcmt ^Vcent, which is a rate that is five times ^greater than 
for the white population. However, I would concur m an analysis 
preinted by a eS. Rob Kennedy from the University of Wisconsin- 
EsoTwLh puts that figure at about 50 percent given the 
numbers of folk who are not within the Department of Labor sta- 
tistics reach because they are not longer lookmg-the> 'W* 
courasred that they are no longer looking for employment. More 
than half of the black population in Milwaukee is on some form of 

PU The ^Tof course, is that young blacks and other black 
workers* must develop the skills to compete » the cunwt econo- 
my Wisconsin was primarily a manufacturing State, and in the 
S^iSS eraTthey now lack the job skills and job preparation 
f^ the ^bs of the 21st century which will require a posts^ondary 
education in more than 80 percent of the instances. Therefore, I am 
vep ^su P ^rti?e of S 501, and particularly supportive of this adver- 

^cSSrtS- ^o, I had a long very candid MJA; 
public relations executive, and we dwussed the sort of negative 
camoaiimine of the alcohol and tobacco advertisenente m the 
kSTSSFtoS one of the things we talked about now that those 
XrtSents have been replaced with other public service an- 



1 The prepared statement of Ms Moore appears on pa*e 1 1* 
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nouncements, they have been geared toward other types of nega- 
tive campaigning: don't do this, don't become a prostitute, don't 
take dope, don't do this, don't do that. And so we must replace 
those advertisements with something affirmative, something posi- 
tive, something that will speak to what alternatives there are. 

I am particularly impressed with Section 4 of the bill, Senator, in 
view of the recognition that it is very important to have folk in the 
Held— parents, teachers, counselors, recreation workers, any people 
who may come in contact with young people — to endow them with 
proper information about the availability of college scholarship, 
college programs, and to actually put young people in touch with 
professionals who are knowledgeable and caring human beings. 

My own experience is a testimony to the really key importance 
of Section 4. 1 was born healthy. However, I was born to a single 
female-headed household. And Murphy's law says if anything could 
go wrong, it would go wrong. And everything went wrong. I had 
eight other brothers and sisters to compete with for food. I grew up 
in inadequate shelter, grew up with very slim rations. I went to 
school with no breakfast and no lunch, for many years one meal a 
day, and then was told by my mother, who did the best she could, 
"to fill up on Lake Michigan." I was mis-educated, provided un- 
equal educational opportunities, sexually assaulted as a child, so 
that by age 16 I had been ravished by my own poverty. Ravished. 

Were it not for Upward Bound, I am not sure that 1 would be 
seated here before you today. Upward Bound recruited me and 
really assisted me in not becoming a high school dropout, because 
by my high school year I was pregnant and just stopped going to 
school. And one of my Upward Bound counselors, Mr. Theodore 
Nxumalo, an exiled medical student from South Africa, decided 
that he really, really wanted me to graduate from high school, and 
literally delivered me to the University of Wisconsin s library each 
day to study for my exams so that I could complete the require- 
ments for high school graduation. 

During that same time, I had the great fortune of meeting Dr. 
Arnold Mitchem, who was then the educational opportunity pro- 
gram director for Marquette University. He distributed literature 
to me regarding the opportunities available at Marquette Universi- 
ty, gave me an application for admission — that 1 did not follow up 
on. He then sent a core of high school students out into the com- 
munity to find me because I had moved about five times between 
high school graduation and the beginning of my freshman year in 
college. 

And I make that point for this reason: While I think that the in- 
formation component is really important, when you are dealing 
with very, very low-income students, very disadvantaged students 
of any race, you are dealing with human beings who are decimated 
by the lack of opportunity, and you really do need those human re- 
sources to harvest those young people. So I am very pleased with 
your bill and very supportive of your effort here. 

I think that, with all respects to Colonel Myers and the very suc- 
cessful "Be All You Can Be" campaign, I would suggest that we 
need to compete with the Army for the best and the brightest in 
our communities. One of the things that really concerned me and 
really had a very chilling effect on my well-being was the possibili- 
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ty and the prospect that tens of thousands of body bags <J*re Bgng 
)l be returned tothe United States from the Persian Gulf; and that 
b^Ttht volunteer army, the lower class in our country were 
^neto be disproportionately represented m those body bags. It 
laf a very chS recognition on my part that young African 
A^erican^ Sfe besVthose who might ^ave ^e^iochem- 
ists or teachers or so on, were recruited by the Army Decause ui 
£* ven ^ cc-r^ perception that there were no other opportuni- 
st tWnk tSHf we'were to Just look at 

of po^^to educSn. But that is not true because our society 
t ™ to the social order where kinship, rights, racial conventions, 
an^Cther color privileges are the order of the day, and it is the 
?^ible of social disadvantage. And that social ordering can and 

SK?&?d5S£ whatever tL ? » £ Y TnmlnTw°e 
a whole society may possess. And I think that as uovernmejii «c 
m S conTnue" to Tnte^ne so that our relative position m the 
international economy will be protected. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Selena Dong? 

TESTIMONY OF SELENA DONG, 1 LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
jjjjl^gjj STATES STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

Ms Dong. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it is 
an honor to appear before sou today to ^ on the Studen 
Counseling and Assistance Network Act of 1991. My name is 

EStE? WSS3 d oia^«pnp 

nearly fainted-and I am not kiddmg-for this b 11 "JfgJ^ 
much of what we have been saying for years: that Title IV student 
aid programs are good programs that are simply not as well pubh 

^or"£&tflW9»U™«o n of USSA and the National Stu- 
denrsSucation Fund reported that, "The inadequacy of currentf- 
nanriaf atf iXrmStion W been identified as the greatest impedi- 
merit to postsecondary education access. ttcqa v ; rA nresi- 

And iH press statement issued last October USSA v *e pre* 
dent. Tajel Shah, was quoted as saying, "Jus as the U G ™^» 
rnent pays billions of dollars m ^I&JtaSnS 
nonnl^ tn 'he all vou can be — join the Army* tne ^P**; l " lc ", x 
ideation nteds ^equally publicize the availability of Federal fi- 

"Xsfon Monday, 10 students testified at a joint hearing heM I by 
the Senate and flouse Subcommittees on postsecondary education 
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on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. These students 
came from the city and the country, the middle-class suburbs and 
the ghetto. They were white, African American, Asian American, 
Latino, and Native American. And every single one of them testi- 
fied that while they were growing up, they simply did not know 
about all the different types of student aid available. Yet they 
knew that they could join the Army and go to college. One woman 
from Wisconsin testified that she joined the Reserves right after 
her parents told her that they could not afford to pay her way 
through college. 

Moreover, at the USSA conference this weekend, I asked 400 stu- 
dents at a general assembly how many of them knew the words to 
the song "Be All You Can Be." Everyone raised their hand. Every 
single one. Then I asked how many of them knew the Department 
of Education's toll-free information number on Federal financial 
aid. No one raised their hand. No one. And we represent the more 
privileged people in society because we are in college. For every 
one of us, there are more youths out there who are not in college. 
Clearly, we are not reaching the people — low-income and people of 
color communities — for whom tnis information on student aid 
could make such a difference in their lives. 

A July 1990 report by the General Accounting Office confirmed 
this. It concluded that "both parents and students were generally 
unaware and uncertain about the availability of [Federal] student 
financial aid to help pay for college/' It quoted a 1980 national 
survey of high school students, which revealed that only 12 percent 
of all high school sophomores knew that Pell Grants were avail- 
able, and only 8 percent believed that Stafford Loans were avail- 
able. 

Moreover, Federal student aid, because of inadequate publicity, is 
perpetuating the inequalities in our society because these numer- 
ous studies showed that the wealthier and more educated families 
were more aware of student aid than their less wealthy and less 
educated counterparts. 

Because of these reasons, S. 501 is of critical necessity, and it 
would work because it takes a multifaceted approach. First, S. 501 
would train and further enhance the effectiveness of high school 
counselors who are crucial One student from a low-income commu- 
nity testified that he would have never known about scholarships 
for college — ones that are now affording him the opportunity to go 
to a prestigious private school — had his high school counselor not 
gone out of her way to tell him about them. Likewise, another stu- 
dent testified that his high school counselor, untrained in the com- 
plexities of Federal student aid, gave him the wrong application 
forms* Clearly, we must invest in high school counselors who are 
critical components in our efforts to make education a reality to 
all. 

Second, S. 501 would enhance public access to information re- 
sources by developing a comprehensive guide to college opportuni- 
ties and financing that would be integrated with other relevant 
data bases into the Student Counseling and Assistance Network. 
This is crucial. One of the biggjest barriers to the student aid 
system is the complex and confusing nature of the student aid ap- 
plication process in which students are expected to fill out different 
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r nrma «nd oav different application fees for private, Federal, State, 

ivHsihte for students to know about all the different types 01 aw 
arable fa WmSLS alleviate ^^^,££5 
Centralized and publicized way to know about all ^edifta^nt 
ivpesof student aid. Clearly this is necessary. And in «sponse to 
tSTdemand for information on ways to pay for college and so on, a 
new Stry has developed in which students and parents W pn- 
Sate consultants to fmdways to finance college Yet only the 
w^alth^aTafford this system. Clearly we need to do more. 

Third T 501 would provide funding for an important recruit- 
J^JErtSEtS* publicity effort. Tne same GAO study 
showed that, "(STophomores who were aware of Pell grants ana 
sSrdLlns^ 

enroll in postsecondary schools in imt- Moreover, uw 
pro^g tean^^tely^ecessary component as lonw^ 
Em's other elements, which emphasize ^rly mtervenUon With 41 
oercent of undergraduates on our campuses today being 25 years or 
3d? we need I to take a widespread campaign to ensure that a 
stSdenls? SSding nontraditionally ;.agec I studeius ^^w about 
wSys to finance their higher education. We will have ^ retrain 
large numbers of workers in the future; m ™ 
educate every man, woman, and child in this country to meet tne 
n^VoTworkforce and to keep A^VnuTshortoh^ 
exclusive emphasis on early intervention would shortchange > a 
large portion c-Hur adult human resources who are potential col- 

le C?y d we support the emphasis on reaching 
munities'. With the gap in ^"^ge participation between poor and 
non-poor and between minority and white youth ^Xf^ewme 
redouWe our efforts to make education a °£™K ev ^°w e 
USSA is proud to express our enthusiastic support fo 50L We 
believe that there J s no better way to celebrate the 25th anmversa 
™ 3 the ^HighlrEducation Act and its Title IV aid praams than 
Z pub^Sthem, and that there is no better wa> ^to invert n 
America's future than to ensure that education is a known rearny 
for all. 

SnatorToHL Thank you. That is quite an endorsement, Selena. 
u «dr?t write that sUech. ladies and gentlemen. [Laughter.} < 
Senator KohiI Mb C is one of the problems or is a basic 
orobfenUn o™ central that so many of our young people look 
££n Wghei edulatfon as something to which they can never hope 

really pointed out something that was really 

intervention. I think that many things n the environment rem 

f£c7£e notion that you cannot go to college; not 

is not the financial network and base ^there, but , n 

n«rntive counseling. I can recall being told that since l was unww 

£>%lay foXn and did not have the physique to play football, 1 

most likely would not be able to go to college. 
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Also, you don't see your neighbors, folk in your family going to 
college, and it is just a number of things that militate against your 
seriously pursuing a college education. 

I think that an advertising campaign might, in fact, suggest to 
three who were the brightest that perhaps there are opportunities 
and that there is a financial network to which they have some 
access and could escape from poverty. 

I also think that it is extremely important to do it early. I think 
that I was really far gone by the time the Upward Bound program 
was authorized and they had identified me. I had a number of aca- 
demic deficiencies by the time I was recruited into college, particu- 
larly in the quantitative areas. I was terrified of writing a paper. 
And I think that it took an extraordinary amount of effort on the 
part of those professionals to bridge the academic deficiencies and 
gaps that I had, in addition to which I had very low self-esteem and 
very little confidence in my ability to do it. And I think that if you 
were to have — I was very fortunate, and I am sure that we could 
not duplicate that kind of effort across the country. But if you get 
young people at a very early age, you can identify areas of deficien- 
cies. You can work on those things at an early age and really pro- 
vide a quality experience for them. 

Senator Kohl. Selena, did you want to say something? 

Ms, Dong. If I may. Early intervention plays a crucial role in de- 
veloping that self-esteem and sense that college is available. And 
yet the TV ads that the Army manages to run so effectively, if they 
were channeled toward staying in school, it would also help with 
that. I mean, from day one you know that you can go and join the 
Army, and it appeals to young men's sense of I want to be 
macho," you know? I mean, I almost joined the Army right after 
seeing those ads. They are exciting 

Senator Cohen. You would be a paratrooper, I am sure. 

Ms. Dong. Yes, a paratrooper. Well, no, I probably couldn't make 
the height requirement. And yet if we had the same kind of excit- 
ing ads that say look at me, I am a basketball star, stay in school I 
mean, there are some efforts at that, but those TV ads wouldn't 
just be reaching out to nontraditional students who are out there 
maybe considering college. It would help from day one. Give us 
that excitement. 

I was talking to my intern from the great State of Kentucky who 
was from a very poor rural area, and she said that when she was 
growing up, education meant you were a geek. Going to the mili- 
tary meant that it wa: an exciting option. We need to make college 
just as exciting an option, and that is not happening right now. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. If I could just pick up, Representative Moore, 
you told a very poignant story. There is a book that just came out, 
and I won't try to pronounce the authors name, but it is called 
* There Are No Children Here." It is a truly worthwhile reading ex- 
perience because it captivates in the most emotional and moving 
way the story of two young brothers growing up in the outskirts of 
Chicago, right on the rim of Chicago in one of the ghettos, and the 
lives that they have to lead. Not too much different, I suspect, than 
your own. 
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When you talked about—and 1 was struck by this— you talked 
about Murphy's law. You had a number of obstacles to overcome, 
and the first one you mentioned is that you had, what, seven or 
eight brothers and sisters. That struck me. What a change m 
times. Fifty years ago, seven or eight brothers and sisters, that was 
a mark of some accomplishment. Today you saw it-or at least 
growing up, you saw it as an obstacle in the sense that you have 
got to compete, for food, for clothing, for housing, and for educa- 
tional opportunity. , _ . . . 

That perhaps presents— it is so complex. It is not simply a 
matter of creative advertising. That is part of it. I want to com- 
mend the Chairman's bill. But that is only a small part, a very 
small part. Until we deal with the issue, how do we hel p single- 
parent households? We take a mother with seven or eight children 
and expect that somehow she is going to be the unit or the leader 
of that household, hold it together, and either work or be on wel- 
fare and raise those children, and overcome the obstacles ol a 
drug-infested neighborhood in which there is no safety. 

Look at this morning's news. On the local news, they talked 
about one of our schools in this area where they are now putting 
up metal detectors at the high school level because there has been 
so much violence there. So it is not only going to be an amtfaB 
we put more money into more creative advertising. We really have 
to go back and see what we have to do in terms of rebuilding this 
country across the board. Because it doesn t matter how much 
money you put into advertising, you can attract a certain segment, 
a certain percentage, and those who will have the native intelli- 
gence and ability, and perhaps inner motivation, will make it some- 
how. But it is a small percentage. The vast majority of those people 
who are living in either those inner cities or rural areas— you men- 
tioned in your written testimony the TRIO program which has 
been very, very helpful in my State, I must tell you. It has been a 
very important program. . , . 

But I suggest we have got a lot more work to do than just this, 
and, Ms. Dong, your suggestion about early intervention is not only 
for education in terms of college opportunities. We have got to in- 
tervene in a much more dramatic way across the board. 

Racism has a lot to do with it. You have touched upon this, but 
the fact is we still basically have a racist country, in many, many 
ways We have made a lot of improvements, but not nearly enough. 
And when you pick up the morning news and see what happened 
b L A or what happened in New\ork, there is no doubt m my 
mind that there still is a strong ™dercurren^f raci sm, which, 
whether intentional or unintentional, has succeeded in losing sev- 
eral generations at least. Several generations at least. 

So I don't have— let me ask you one question. That is a state- 
ment. 

Ms. Moore. OK. , . . - „ 

Senator Cohen. What do you recommend m the way of breaking 
through? Let us talk about the inner city now. What is the best 
medium? Is it MTV? You talked about negative ads versus positive 
ads. I go through the airports frequently, and I see a guyfnd"i| 
there and he has got a pistol up his nose. And it says Go ahead. 
Try your next cokl." or something. It is a very powerful ad, very 
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negative. What do we do in terms of dealing with these issues, not 
only for college, but we are talking about advertising to the people 
in the inner cities who Me more of an opportunity in running 
drugs than working at McDonald s, who see that they have status 
symbols, whether it be Reeboks, where you have got a Milwaukee 
Bucks player advertising a shoe, or a Magic Johnson or Air Jordan. 

It is a Question of values. How do we go about changing the 
values, and what is the medium we use? What kind of creativity do 
we need to start changing how people see themselves as well as 
reaching for the opportunities, assuming the resources are there? 

Ms. Moore. Well, I would like to address all of your comments 
and your question as well. One thing, obviously, we need to address 
the more insidious problems of poverty, but we still must focus on 
providing folk with the means of egress from poverty, which I be- 
lieve is educational opportunity. To the extent that the natural 
order will prevail when given an opportunity, we must continue to 
do that and provide folk individually, one by one, an opportunity to 
have an educational opportunity. 

I think one of the more insidious problems is that people don't 
recognize that they have college potential, that they don't know 
that. So any sort of campaign ought to identify talents, interests 
that folk can key into and identify with as being something that is 
trainable* Children have no idea, when they sit around and doodle, 
that they could perhaps go develop a career in commercial art. 
They have no idea that those same skills might be used to be an 
engineer. They have no idea that, you know, enjoying fooling 
around with a few numbers is something that is educable. 

And I think that obviously TV is a medium that even the most 
poor have some access to, some limited access to, I didn't have TV, 
but this is the 21st century. I think that television, billboards in 
the inner city are very effective. 

Last session, 1 was able to obtain State funding for a "Hang 
Tough" campaign inserted into the State budget, and we used 
radio, television, print media, and just deluged the community with 
the message to hang tough against drugs. But instead of it just 
being a negative don't do, don't do, don t do, we used kids doing 
creative raps — something that appeals to young people. We also 
have one ad that I love where a young girl plays her violin and 
suggests that this is a means of reducing stress. 

So I think that if you use young kids, use examples of people who 
have succeeded, perhaps people could tell their stories on televi- 
sion: Yes, I was poor, I was born in the project, and so on and so 
forth, but I was really good at this particular thing, and now I am 
a doctor 

It is very important to provide role models, and also to have the 
human resources to bring people in. You can't forget that. Because 
in addition to that^-you just take the "Hang Tough*' campaign 
that 1 talked about earlier. In addition to that advertising cam- 
paign, I also inserted into the budget a program called Wisconsin 
Against Drug Environments, where you actually had community 
organizers to go out and personally deliver the message, personally 
provide information regarding the resources for treatment, and 
other alternatives. So you have to do them both. 
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Senator Cohen. I will just mention quickly— we have one more 
panel to go, and I would just make an observation. I mentioned m 
my remarks that we have a company called Geiger Brothers in 
Maine that has an Adopt-A-School program. What they do is 
throughout the year, they take sixth graders, and they invite them 
to a job shadowing day. They take them into the Geiger Brothers 
plant, and they shadow the various business executives during the 
course of the day or half a day to let them see what running a busi- 
ness is like and what people can do. Do you think that that would 
have some advantage if we did more of that, with businesses taking 
a more active interest in the community to start adopting a school 
and say come on in and see how we work here? 

Ms Moore. Well, I certainly think that it is in the best interest 
of business to do that, because what business correctly claims is 
that by the time young people come into their industries, they are 
so undereducated that the business must expend a great fortune to 
teach them to read and write, things that the public system should 
have been doing. It is certainly in their best interests to make sure 
that their labor force is well trained to get involved in education. 

There are things that the school system perhaps cannot afford. 
One of the things that is very disturbing to me— and I have 
brought my son with me today— -is that 

Senator Cohen. Come on up. m 

Ms. Moore. Come on up because he can help with this. He wants 
to be the President someday, after he runs against me. 

Senator Cohen. Come right over here. They will give you a 
microphone right there. . , T 

Ms. Moore. He went to a Montessori school in Milwaukee, and 1 
would like for him to just describe the opportunity, or lack thereot, 
to work on the computer. This is one of his interests. Can you tell 

them about it? P , 0 

Senator Cohen. Do you want to state your name for the record.' 

Mr. Omokunde. My name is Sowande, and I really like comput- 
ers. And when I was at the school, 1 got to work on the computer 
for like maybe, let us say, 20 minutes every week. And I had major 
stuff to do, and most people were just playing games, keyboard 
games and stuff like that. I had to reports to write up, and 1 prob- 
ably got bad grades only because I didn't have the computer to use. 
There wasn't enough time to write it up. 

We need more materials in school. There should be more comput- 
ers per class because that won't work out because everybody will 
be fighting over it and everyone will be upset. 

Ms. Moore. I think private industry could provide this technolo- 
gy for our young people. I feel that he is daily being further and 
further disadvantaged by not having access to this technology that 
is going to shape the next century. He is now a student at tne 
gifted and talented middle school, and he does not have regular 
access to this technology. , 

Even if he were to, God forbid, grow up to be the manager ol a 
fast-food restaurant, he would have to know how to operate a com- 
puterized cash register. And I feel that the business community 
should be involved in funding these kinds of initiatives. It is cer- 
tainly in their best interest. 
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Senator Cohen. Could I also ask this young man, I take it your 
mother probably takes a pretty strong interest in your education as 
well, doesn't she? 

Mr. Omokunde. Yes, she does. 

Senator Cohen. Does she keep a pretty strong eye on you in 
terms of watching your habits? While the other kids are kind of 
playing around, you are studying? 

Mr. Omokunde. Yes. 

Ms. Moore. Tell him about the television policy. 

Mr. Omokunde. I got a very good grade this period, and I owe 
some of it to my mother because she has been limiting TV. For 
Monday through Thursday, no TV. And I don't think of it as a pun- 
ishment, but just some help in school. 

Ms. Moore* I don't know if the media campaign will work on 
him. He won't be watching television. [Laughter.] 

Senator Kohl. Well, that is a great job. A great job, ladies. 
Young man, it is good to have you here. 

Mr. Omokunde. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. You spoke very well. 

Senator Cohen. And 1 hope you plan to run against Senator 

Kohl the next time [Laughter.] 

Senator Kohl. Or move to Maine. 
Ms. Moore. Thank you. 
Ms. Dong. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. We have one more panel, and a very distin- 
guished one at that. 

Dr. Dallas Martin is one of our panelists. He has an extensive 
resume. I won't go into it entirely. He currently serves as the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Student Financial Aid Adminis- 
trators here in Washington. He has been actively involved in vari- 
ous student financial aid organizations and is well published on 
issues relating to student aid. He is experienced in working with 
the Federal Government on information dissemination projects, 
and it is certainly an honor to have him with us today. 

Gary Bass is the executive director of OMB Watch. During his 
time at OMB Watch, Mr. Bass has assisted nonprofit organizations 
in better understanding Federal rules affecting their organizations 
and constituencies. He is also very familiar with the use of new 
technologies which can be so useful in achieving public interest 
goals. 

Regina Manley is the national president of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admission Counselors. She has been active in nu- 
merous professional and community organizations related to educa- 
tion, including facilitator of posteecondary guidance in the Chicago 
Public Schools, and serves on the College Scholarship Service Divi- 
sion Governance Committee of the Mid- West Region of the College 
Board. 

Nice to have you with us, folks. Dr. Martin? 
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TESTIMONY OF A. DALLAS MARTIN, JR.,' IS^SS£S!SSS' 
ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Senator Kohl. It is indeed a Pleasureto 
be with you and Senator Cohen today. It seems to me, as the pre- 
eminent Committee of the Senate responsible for overseeing the 
quality and distribution of the Government's information and eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the activities of all these agencies it ib 
certainly appropriate that you look at the kinds of informational 
Sr^ces that are currently being administered by the Department 

°S totokwe have heard ample testimony today about the impor- 
tant pressing needs of our society as we prepare for the 21st centu- 
ry In our opinion, there is perhaps no issue more important facing 
XrsoSety today than that which will help, to secure that we have 
a broad, diverse; well-educated and well-trained workforce that can 
fup™rt us. However, to achieve this goal necessitetes that wc ^pro- 
vide opportunity for all of our citizens, and m particular the grow- 
ing number of those who are being denied the chance to participate 

TmErt!^ opportunity for all is clearly at the foundation 
of anTsoluSs to the problems that we face, but to ensure that 
this occurs requires that we develop effective early intervention 
strate^iel anTmJre effectively market the kinds of resources that 
are available to people most in need. , c _ 

Through our association, we have conducted a number ol re- 
search studies and investigations into the kinds of programs that 
are available across this country, and we have found that there are 
hundreds of viable projects that are already under ^way m comimi- 
nities that could certainly serve as models for br ^f 
These projects provide intervention at crucial junctures They build 
confident and give disadvantaged students the sense that postsec- 
ondaiy education is possible and that it also has a payott. 

As we have looked at these various programs, there are a 
number of key elements that seem to show why some programs are 
more successful than are others. One of the things the research^ has 
demonstrated is that the most critical element is the involvement 
of parents and guardians. Two recent examinations help to support 
thiTconclusion^One was a study conducted m Indiana ^It showed 
very clearly that if parents are involved and that if they haye an 
expectation for theirThildren to do well and to stay m school, the 
chSdrSi will do well. And this was true of all students, even stu- 
dents who are at-risk, low-income, and disadvantaged. , 

A second examination was done by the Pennsylvania Higher 
Education Assistance Authority They also have examined a lot ot 
the early awareness activities that have occurred in that Common- 
wealth, and found that many of the on-going programs materials 
that are available are unlikely to be welf received particularly by 
junior high students. They note that while these students are per- 
interested in current things, the kinds of topics >" ^e materi- 
als and the things that are focused on looking ahead at the long- 
range picture are not high on their priority list. They said that 
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most students are much more concerned with what is occurring in 
their immediate future than what will occur down the road. 

On the other hand, the parents had the maturity and the experi- 
ence to understand the consequences of not preparing. They are 
living perhaps in many cases without the kinds of things that they 
would like to have. Therefore, if they are properly prepared and 
have some help, they can be a very positive catalyst to reinforcing 
the value of education upon their children. 

As we begin to contemplate the role and importance of informa- 
tion programs, then I think we also need to look at the kinds of 
information that should be disseminated to students and parents at 
various points in the educational system. That is why, Senator 
Kohl, that we are certainly supportive of the initiatives ^that you 
have sponsored in S. 501. We believe that allowing the Education 
Department to contract with public and nonprofit entities to attain 
the expertise in the advertisement of postsecondary educational re- 
cruitment, to develop messages to be targeted in particular toward 
low-income, disadvantaged, and minority students, and other at- 
risk members of our society, is important. 

We think that a campaign like this could literally reach thou- 
sands of students across this country. The message should not only 
be about the availability of student aid, but, more importantly, it 
should stress other kinds of important everyday decisions, such as 
staying in school and making the right decisions. We also think 
that some of these messages should be designated to give parents 
information as well. . . 

It also seems to us that if you look at the basic program in your 
bill, or the PAIR program that you have included, that both ot 
these are excellent ways that we can create 2-way communications 
in order to widely disseminate comprehensive information to an re- 
gions of the country. , 

There is much more I could say about the various programs, but 
I think that most of that is outlined in the testimony and the docu- 
ments that we have already provided to the Committee. 

Let me say in closing, Senator, that I would like to comment 
briefly upon some of the comments that were made during your 
first panel today. I think that Judge Canellos made the point ; well 
about the activities of the Department of Education, and I think 
you saw the difference between what he is dealing with and what 
the Department of Army has is in large part the resources that are 
available. The Department of Education, in fact, has done the ac- 
tivities that they have described. The problem is that those activi- 
ties have not been done on a regular basis, nor have they been 

d °The S3 ?nt I thin? 1 i y want to say, while I think the Educational De- 
partment has done a good job with the limited resources that are 
available, we have observed that their efforts have been very 
spotty. For an example, I was very pleased to hear Judge Canellos 
say that the Department plans to republish the counselors hand- 
book. I have here a copy of the last handbook that they did. It is an 
excellent document. It has a lot of good ^formation in it that 
would assist high school counselors. It was for the 1987-8B award 
year, the last year that it was published. 
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Now if you were fortunate enough to be a student coining out of 
a high school at that time and the counselor had this document to 
assist you, I guess you probably had a good chance of getting finan- 
cial aid. But if you graduated in between then and now well, good 
luck. I think you observed that it is not perhaps an unwillingness 
on the Educational Department part, but it certainly shows an in- 
consistency of effort. _ , c 

I also noted in the testimony that Judge Canellos made reference 
to some of the training activities that the Department is doing, and 
we are very pleased that the Department is offering training again 
to assist financial aid administrators and others with these activi- 
tics 

But the fact is we are not reaching the high school counselors. 
The Department used to run special workshops for counselors, it is 
true that if a counselor chooses to come to one of these current 
workshops that are being offered by the Department of Education, 
they can do so. But they are not advertised to these people. They 
are advertised to postsecondary educational institutions. And 1 
would say to you that as the subcontractor performing the training 
for Education Department, that these are really designed to assist 
financial aid administrators with technical aspects of aid adminis- 
tration, not with the kinds of information necessary for secondary 
school counselors to impart to students in their communities. 

The Education Department used to have that kind ol an out- 
reach program, and we ran it at that time for about $1.8 million a 
year, and reached a lot of people. In fact, I would be happy to pro- 
vide for the record a listing of the participation and number ot 
workshops that we did. I am saying that if there is a will and a 
little more effort, Senator, we could certainly do a lot more. And 
your bill certainly provides the outline to get us started m that di- 
rection. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you, Dr. Martin. 
Regina Manley. 

TESTIMONY OF REGINA E. MANLEY, 1 PRESIDENT. NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COLLEGE ADMISSION COUNSELORS. AND FACI- 
LITATOR OF POSTSECONDARY GUIDANCE, CHICAGO PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Manley. Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to be here today 
and to present testimony, and I will highlight sections of the writ- 
ten testimony which you already have received. 

I am very pleased to be here today to speak to the counseling 
component embodied in the Student Counseling and Assistance 
Network Act of 1991, better known as SCAN. The Nat lonal .Asso- 
ciation of College Admission Counselors places the highest priority 
on this legislation because of the many students and families who 
will be helped by its provisions. , , . 

We are an association of more than 5,000 counselors working m 
American education whose primary area of expertise is ^"Mng 
students through the difficult and sometimes confusing transition 
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from high school to postsecondary education. Our members work at 
both the secondary school and college levels and can be found in 
the private, public, and parochial institutions. 

There are three truisms about student need that I will cover in 
my testimony today: 

One, students need strong pre-college guidance and counseling 
and college admission counseling programs to assist in the various 
transitions they will face in their schooling experiences. These pro- 
grams must begin early and be available throughout the education 
continuum. . . , # . k 

Two, students need better and more accessible information about 
preparing for, choosing, and enrolling in postsecondary education. 
This covers their high school curriculum, their options in choosing 
a type of postsecondary education, and paying for that education. 

Three, far too many students, especially minority and economi- 
cally disadvantaged, remain underserved in American education. 
The lack of service and information, coupled with other deficiencies 
in the educational experience, translates into their being under- 
represented at our colleges and universities. 

Underlying these obvious needs are the frustrations suffered by 
students, parents, and counselors alike as they formulate well-in- 
formed, quality decisions about postsecondary education. 

There is a need for early intervention. The members of our asso- 
ciation believe that the Federal financial aid system can provide in- 
centives to find a way out of the poverty /welfare cycle for young 
Americans who are at risk because of family circumstances beyond 
their control. We also think that working families of modest means 
can hope for a productive way of life for their children because of 
the body of education programs that now exist. 

NACAC, with a grant from the Edna McConnell Clark Founda- 
tion, developed a program that we call "Parents and Counselors 
Together," or PACT. This program, directed specifically at elemen- 
tary and middle schools, provides information to parents and train- 
ing for those who work with families and youth— from counselors 
and principals to playground supervisors and caseworkers— about 
the possibilities of postsecondary education. 

No matter how successful this or similar programs an, however, 
they can reach only a small fraction of those who need the support 
of a program such as ours, or the many others that target specific 
student and parent populations. . 

Most importantly, we must be able to alert families to the price 
tags" associated with each educational option, including the avail- 
ability of grants, loans, and scholarships that exist to help those 
who cannot afford postsecondary education on their own. Exempla- 
ry programs in early intervention will do this. They will bring to 
the inner city and to rural districts information that they need. 
And SCAN will make these programs available nationwide. 

Strengthening the counseling at the secondary level is also im- 
portant. Following the early school years, students must have 
access to improved pre-college guidance and counseling and college 
admission counseling programs that assist students in the explora- 
tion and decision-making process. At this stage, students need spe- 
cific information about financial aid programs, how they work, who 
is eligible, how to apply, and the time lines for notification. 
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Many schools today do not place an emphasis on or provide an 
adequate pre-college guidance and counseling program. We know 
that most counselors want to make this a part of their offerings, 
but they lack the time, the resources, and the formal training. 

High school counselors serve between 250 to 700 students each. 
There are many similarities between roles played between rural 
and urban counselors. Many school counselors have to assume 
duties that go far beyond what you might assume. In a typical day, 
the high school counselor serves as the student enroller, the stu- 
dent class programmer, the disciplinarian, the attendance cop, the 
hall guard, the lunch room monitor, the substitute teacher, the 
crisis intervenor, and even the school bus driver. In many rural 
areas of America, the school counselor is the only mental health 
professional in the community and often addresses a broader range 
of individual and family issues in the school. Consequently, very 
little time, if any, is left for precollege counseling. # 

It is axiomatic that the schools that provide the most limited 
services and have the fewest resources are the ones that need them 
the most. And so the cycle perpetuates itself. The underserved 
become the most under-represented in high education, and some- 
thing must be done to break this cycle. One of the provisions of 
SCAN calls for identification of model, workable programs for 
making information about them available to schools that wish to 
include them in their own guidance activities. This service would 
be invaluable. , . 

In Illinois, for example, we have pilot schools that we targeted m 
a rural area of our State, and they have been selected to try out 
some early intervention initiatives. And what has developed from 
this exercise can be useful and helpful to other communities in the 
country, and the clearinghouse effort that SCAN addresses certain- 
ly would do th3t. We have a number of materials we have also de- 
veloped in our State to try to meet the early intervention strate- 

^SCAN also calls for the training of school and college admission 
counselors, first to provide new and improved counseling services 
to students, and, second, to be knowledgeable about the provisions 
of all existing financial aid programs. The second emphasis would 
re-establish a vital service, and I don't need to talk about it this 
morning. Dallas has already made reference to it. But counselors 
are no longer trained in financial aid. They cannot get the re- 
sources. In fact, in our area, I have asked repeatedly for services 
that I used to have that would go out and train our counselors. I 
can't even get the resources. To date, I have not received a Federal 
financial aid form for my students. The counselors are asking for 
them, and we don't have it. The material is late. It is not timely, 
and it is not available. 

The proposed legislation will establish a comprehensive computer 
data base system, containing financial aid sources, explanations of 
the various programs, who is eligible, how to apply, and admission 
information. This system would be available to schools, libraries, 
youth centers and elsewhere. Counselors applaud this provision. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of College Admission Counselors are committed to providing 
quality counseling services to students moving through the school- 
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to-college transition. We often hear the argument that not every- 
one is suited to a college education, that such students need to 
pursue a course of study that prepares them for the workplace. 
This is undoubtedly true. College is not an achievable or appropri- 
ate educational goal for all students. However, NACAC firmly be- 
lieves that all students should be educated and guided in a manner 
that includes postsecondary education as a viable option. 

School counselors and college admission counselors need pro- 
grams, tools, and training to reach our youth early enough to make 
a difference in their lives. Students and parents deserve to have 
the best, most accurate, and easily understood information about fi- 
nancial aid programs that we can provide. The National Associa- 
tion of College Admission Counselors believes that the various pro- 
visions of SCAN go l long way toward providing these services. 
Clearly, American students will be the beneficiaries. 

Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Ms. Manley. 
Gary Bass. 

TESTIMONY OF GARY D. BASS. Ph.D., 1 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
OMB WATCH; ACCOMPANIED BY CHRISTINE TRIANO, PROGRAM 
ASSOCIATE 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One nice thing about being 
the cleanup hitter is I get to listen to everyone and think what has 
been said and how to say it in a different way or add new informa- 
tion. One of the things I was thinking is a story about a fellow who 
went over to a building on Constitution Avenue to get some infor- 
mation about financial aid. He walked in, and there were two 
doors. One door said, "Lots of information"; the other said, Very 
little information." He went in the door that said "Lots of informa- 
tion." There were two more doors. One said "Long Forms, and the 
other said "Short Forms." He went in the door that said Short 
Forms." Two more doors, one said "Income above $15,0UU, tne 
other said "Income below $15,000." He walked in the door that said 
"Income below $15,000," and found himself back on Constitution 
Avenue. [Laughter.] ^ A . 

That is, in many respects, the feeling, after hearing the witnesses 
today, that I have people testify about. We don't want the people, 
in this case students, to end up back on Constitution Avenue. Your 
bill is designed to ensure that that doesn't happen. 

I also was impressed by the comments of Colonel Myers about 
the ad campaign and also some of the discussion that you had with 
him. I had a very different image of an ad campaign. It was what 
goes with the ad campaign, which turns the TV experiences of Op- 
eration Desert Storm into Domestic Storm. We need to nave Wolt 
Biitzer with his "source" inside the Department of Education re- 
porting instantly on the latest financial aid that went out. And 
then there is going to be a flash over into Detroit, and we are going 
to have Charles Jenkon up on the building talking about how, this 
one student just got some support and went on to go to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan or the University of Wisconsin. So I had a very 
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different image of the ad campaign, and one that really does re- 
quire some very major structural clianges in our society 
AH Sat aside mv task here is to talk about a more nitty-gritty 

co^UfArd change, f^j fi h ^£ 
h*»tt*r urp of newer information technologies to ensure equal eauca 
toS o^rtuXSoS can we use ^^£3 
the ideas vou were talking about in your bill, the Student Uounsei 
Jg and A^nS Network? And how can we ensure that finan- 
cial aid as well as other information reaches people most m need. 

I mustsav I was interested in the young man who talked about 
his Hrmtefuse of Computers in his school. There is a flip side to Ins 
c^nc^n anSthat ™ never even had computers in my Wh ^ool 
The ^ news is that he does have access to a computer .ft is 
i^J^t hP Growth of use of computers in our public school 

that there is greater access to computers, as he needed. It is a revo- 
'^M^ii^ MK-lould use in our en- 
de^or to ScilSS access to financial aid One » > th. ,m* of 

E-Sa trff apSf «x 

PU The third approach is one that may resonate more with you, and 
certainly doeTwith me, and that is £e use of telephone* What we 
coulddo is dial a number and punch specific numbere for^lected 
Xmation. We have seen this done with mrhn* >«$ffi*gft 
you call a main number and are instructed to P ch J ° u r" ^ 
St information on flight arrivals, for ^^J^J^^S 
pathway and keep going down various pathways u ™\%™ ^h ° a 

was labeled "The March of Technology Toward Oodles of Calcum 
^Ss in Almost No Time at MV A great storyJ kept ™dg**J 
newsletter stories The nex t ^story, tag headlines, Eto You Have a 
Question About Financial Aid? And there . « Q a , n f u J! e p _^ Michi . 
People waiting in line to get into the r ™" c }±™ d ,°%% * n fl97 1 
i«« r« th* wsv that is the same line that I saw m ana i»ii 
^'in^970 In y 'fa* I think if you look, you might aee me m the 
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back there. Nothing has really changed with regard to using newer 
technology for social purposes. 

We called the University of Wisconsin to see if they had any- 
thing. They referred us to HELP, Higher Education Location Pro- 
gram. We called it. What was it? They gave us a phone number of 
the office for financial aid where you can go wait in line, 

Let me introduce Christine Triano, who is our program associate 
at OMB Watch and also does much of the work on information 
access issues. She went to the Office of Management and Budget 
and took a look at what kinds of comments parents were giving on 
the financial aid forms. I think it would be instructive for her to 
describe some of the letters, 

Ms. Triano. I looked through these letters at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to get an idea about what people are saying 
once they found the forms, how did the process work for them. And 
I came to two overwhelming conclusions after reading a lot of very 
long detailed missives and hardship stories. 

The first one is th^t it is clear that the Department of Education 
could take steps to make it easier to fill out their financial aid 
forms. And flowing from that point, it seemed apparent that not 
only could technology help improve the actual forms, but that it 
could do much more. The type of network that SCAN would create 
could go well beyond helping improve forms. It could help reach 
people. It could help them understand the process* and it could 
really help them maximize on what is available to them. 

I would like to share a few of the comments contained in these 
letters. A single mother in California wrote about her experience, 
"I feel many Government funding programs are riddled with road- 
blocks to discourage those who need the help most. I feel many stu- 
dents do not fill out the paperwork because of the amount of infor- 
mation not available to them." 

Another mother in New York wrote, "What a nightmare. We 
needed to go to an experienced accountant, and we still got it back 
for change." And I couldn't help but think how many students who 
really need financial aid cannot afford to go to an accountant. 

Another man in New York wrote, "Am I correct in surmising 
that people for whom English might well be a second language are 
required to interpret your instructions which," he comments, 
"could not have been more confusing had they tried." 

I was led to think of the parents of financial aid applicants who 
may have trouble getting aid for their children for this very 
reason. With the technology that we are talking about today, we 
could easily make the information available in any languages, 
either over a computer network or on a telephone help line. 

A school administrator in Illinois wrote to suggest that a glossa- 
ry of terms, acronyms, abbreviations, and all the other jargon con- 
tained in the forms be included with them. Should you have a data 
base, a simple help key would allow you to highlight a term you 
didn't understand and receive an instant detailed definition of it. 

A woman in Michigan wrote that she didn't understand one acro- 
nym, and spent 45 minutes on the phone trying to get through to 
someone to tell her what it meant. 

The suggestions go on. Maybe a mother in Wisconsin best articu- 
lated the public demand for SCAN by saying that, "I realize that it 
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would be impossible to please everyone, but I cannot believe that 
there is not a better way to have students apply lor aid. 

At this point, I would like to turn back to Gary to hear about the 
steps that we need to take to achieve that better way. 

Mr Bass In our written testimony, you will see 10 points. I 
won't go through the 10 points partly because I have always 
learned you are only supposed to have 5 points because that way 
vou can Sunt your points ^n one hand while pounding at the same 
tfmeTith the other -hand. But since I have 10 points, 1 wont go 

th Let B roe wSIit out that it struck me in hearing the comment that 
you have 200 to 700 students per counselor, it is almost impossible 
to tailor-make information for each student. And the use of tech- 
nology is not a replacement for the human resources that are es- 
sential about guidmg people that we heard. What it is is a tool to 
SoXnent and aid, and that is the advantage that it can provide. 
5 ? is not "le in and of itself that should replace the human 
resources that we heard about it. I really want to stress that 

The last point I want to stress is. if the Department of Education 
were to pursue such a unique approach that you talked about in 
your billfa lot of oversight will be needed not only from Congress 
but also from citizens. That integral involvement will be essential 

to I wiTSude with that, and thank you for the opportunity to 
testify. The letters that Christine Triano referred to will be made 

^nator^OH^ 1 would like to ask each of you, in terms of our 
society, not looking at everyday events but looking ar ^^ere we are 
today; where we want to be 5 years, 10 years, 15 ^ years 20 years 
from today, is there any more important priority than the one we 
are taUdng about this morning, education, educational opportunity 
fnformation. the necessity to keep kids in school? Anybody want to 
omrSnt on that? I think what we are obviously missing some- 
where in our society is a sense of priority, I believe. But I would 
like your response and reaction to that. 

Ms Manlev. Yes. Education is number one. We have to give 
greater resources and a greater priority and a ™ 
youth of America. If we don't, our country is going to be in serious 
Sle We need to focus on training for the profe^ionals who are 
in the field of education. We must focus on raising the level otex- 
P^toti^ of ou7stodents and assuring that the classroom teachers 
EavThigh expectations for young people We must make sure that 
we are working with the student and the parent. We can work 
wfthThc Tstudent, but if we don't involve the parent the ^paren 
who is concerned with keeping a roof over the heads of the r 
family, with putting food on the table, is nut-is concerned about 
SXr education, il concerned about what is going to happen to 
S joungster when that youngster graduates. But the primary 
concern is what? Taking care of the family ^mediately. We have 
to work with that parent to help that parent 
investment of time now is going to pay off later far ^ ^^J? 
well as for the family, and they all are going to be better off be- 
cause of this effort. 
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We must highlight I think, the success of our students in the 
high schools today. When you pick up a daily newspaper, what is 
the focal point? It is usually negative. If there has been a shooting 
or the gangs have done something, it is on the front page. Where 
do you see that X number of students have won X number of com* 
petitive scholarships, that have been enrolled in all these prestigi- 
ous institutions, that have created some new projects, that have 
done all these wonderful things? They never get the media's atten- 
tion. They don't get the press that they should have. They are the 
role models. And if we prioritize and do what we did with the 
Army and all the wonderful things — and I thought about that 
when I watched all the media coverage of the Middle East crisis. I 
think, gosh, where would education be today if we had that com- 
mitment and we had that priority and some of those resources? 

Mr. Martin. Senator, I think Colonel Myers summed it up very 
well. He made the point that in order for the Army to be successful 
and to accomplish what they have done, they have done that by 
raising the skill level of the training of their people. And Senator 
Cohen commented about his trip to the gulf and what he had seen 
and observed. Well, that didn't happen accidentally. It took com- 
mitment; it took resources; and we spent the money to do and 
achieve a particular goal and objective. And let me say that if we 
made the same kind of commitment to carrying that out for educa- 
tion, we would get the same kind of result. 

If you look at what are the outcomes that you get from an edu- 
cated citizenry, you find that people earn more in their lifetimes so 
that they are able to pay more taxes; you find that these same 
people tend to live healthier lives so therefore health care costs 
will go down; you find that these are the people that are more 
likely to be involved and contribute back to their societies, which 
means that they are giving to others and making a better quality 
of life; you find that they are less likely to be unemployed, keeping 
our economy strong; you find that they are more informed as 
voters. You also find that they are less likely to get involved in 
terms of drugs and alcohol and the other things. But these are very 
positive outcomes that suggest that we ought to be spending money 
on education. 

I would say that if we don't spend this small amount of money 
that is necessary now in the beginning, then as a society we will 
end up paying for all of those other costs that we could have avoid- 
ed many times over down the road. There is nothing more impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, the simple answer is yes, education is 
the core of it. I flew back this morning. Yesterday I was in Detroit 
and then last night in Pittsburgh speaking to community people 
who are concerned, greatly concerned, about domestic issues. 

It is very true that education is the heart and soul and the fabric 
of what builds our society. By the same token, we need a vision for 
domestic security in general. In the State of Michigan, for example, 
the Governor just immediately cut general assistance by 17 per- 
cent, and then proposes in his next year's budget an additional cut. 
He is going to opt out of the Medicaid program for August and Sep- 
tember. In Pittsburgh, youth programs are being cut by the Cover- 
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n „, In Illinois, the Governor has a virtual elimination of all sener- 
al assistance. , f states Until we can develop 

It is going on and on m - eaehof ^Sgj one, then we will re- 
the vision for a domestic «J^*5 i ^5m«, and then have to do 

ftta^ 

Ms. TeiancxI ™ m ^]^Z i 3& and declarative endorse- 

^ ^ 

being with us today ; J^*S3d^v^inSS your ex dorsement of 
the process along, and I appreaaie very , emente d. 

^na^^Sant y» a?Hor coming, and I think it has been 
8 [S&r^poTaUl^ a m., the Subcommittee was adjourned ! 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 pleased that you have t«fc.m thc^ 
financial aid »«>« prospective eel log..' students. 

«* ? uniortunato Wb-n th» T ^^™ n T"^ Lre unfortunate 

^4^1?'^^^^ !i l -J5.ll, av al labje 
dues not pxi st . 

Proven methods of en! iqhtcning t ^ P«^tr ot a^llar^ ft 
opjHUtonitUu, currently Tun m the eSiSlm is the 

h^hly .«cc«.iy "iSSSiSpSK? '"thousand* 

5TEr"E«S ^«S^3p-!i5^tfa their 
unconsidered because of t ^ is K camp t;9 n - J™* . h £ ir 

with education- 
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Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that not enough is being dune 
to inform the public of existing financial aid. While we search 
for more funding for such programs * we must improve the means of 
informing eligible individuals of this aid. 

This hearing will enhance the process of finding the best 
means of delivering the necessary information. 1 ro.mn.end the 
Chairman for his efforts in holding this hearing. 
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to the future... 
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Financial Aid from the I ' s l>epmtn»»m id V. \ \ 

Grunt*.. !.<<an-. ami *V'.?!k Mn' 5 ;. 
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UNITED STATES 
DKl'AKTMENT OF EDUCATION 
THK KKCRETARY 

If you art* planning to attend a college, university, trade, or proprietary 
school you an 1 among the more than 13.6 million citizens of the United 
Static continuing their education beyond high school 

t hir nat u-.n enrolls twice as many of its people in postsecondary study and 
training :u the Soviet Union, ten time* as many as France, and fifteen times 
thf* ixt'iA i« the United Kingdom. 

Presiifm Bush is committed to providing assistance for those who need help 
in paying their higher education costs. This coming year, our nation will 
spend .mi vHtinmted $384 billion for education. 

The Fed'" il *■ lovernments contribution to student financial assistance will 
result in a commitment of $18.4 billion targeted to those who need help to 
sfTord ifu* cust of higher education and postseeondary training. Two of the 
,tu) programs outlined in this publication are grants— outright assistance pro- 
vided by ihe American people through their taxes for the pursuit of higher 
tHiiu-ptiun in addition, there are loans, also made possible through the help 
jf ihi» American taxpayer, which entail an obligation to repay when a student 
It a*es svtatf>l. 

When you -ipp'y for a loan to attend a college, university, trade, or proprie- 
tan* institution you make a commitment. Honoring that commitment will 
strengthen these programs, which will allow others to have the same type of 
assistance that was available to you for the pursuit of higher education. You 
also uphold the faith of working Americans who make these programs pos- 
sible. 

Financial assistance opens the door to higher education for many who could 
not otherwise afford its cost. Do your share to support these programs by 
repaying your loans after graduation. You owe it to those who will follow. 

P*«t » imtni<t)on Prohibited. No person in the United States shall, on the 
round u f race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the h*> nefiu of, or be subjected to discrimination under, any program 
or . i hv ' y receiving Federal financial assistance, or be so treated on the basis 
of >ex nr.drr most education programs or activities receiving Federal 
assistance 
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FINDING OUT ABOUT STUDENT AID 



This Guide tells you about Federal student aid programs and how to 
apply for them. But education or training after high school costs more 
than ever, and you need to learn about as many sources of aid as you 
can. The steps below will help. 

Contact the financial aid administrator at each 
9 school you're interested in. He or she can tell you 
what aid programs ore available there, and how much 
the total eost of education* will be. If you're in high school, also 
talk to your guidance counselor. He or she can tell you about 
financial aid in general and where to look for help. 

Ask the State higher education agency in your home State 
„ for information about State aid-including aid from a program 
jointly funded by individual States and the U.S. Department of 
Education. Each State has its own name for this program, as well as 
its own award levels, eligibility criteria, and application procedures. 
(At the Federal level, this program is called the State 
Student Incentive Grant Program.) For the address and 
telephone number of your State agency, see your 
financial aid administrator or call the toll-free number 
on page 21. 

Your State agency can also give you information about the Paul 
Douglas Teacher Scholarship Program. These scholarships are 
for outstanding high school graduates who want to pursue teaching 
careers after they finish college. A Douglas scholarship provides up 
to $5 000 a year to students who graduate from high school m the 
top 10 percent of their class, and who meet other selection criteria 
their Suae agency may establish. Generally, students are required 
to teach two years for each year of scholarship assistance they 
receive. 

♦This Guide mentions several terms or concepts that you will need to be 
familiar with. Wherever these terms occur in the text, they will have an 
asterisk f*l next to them. This means that the term will be defined in the 
-Important Terms" section, pages 43 to 50. 
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The agency in your State responsible for public elementary and 
J secondary schools can give you information on the ^bertC.. 
^Xno^SchcOarship Program Students wno demons^te 
outetanding academic achievement and show promise of continued 
exceu^Tmay receive $1,500 for their first year of postsecondary 
education. 

$Your public library has information on State and private 
sources of aid. Your financial need is usually considered, but 
other factors may also be taken into account. 

P3 Many companies, as well as labor unions, have programs to 
kJ help pay thVcost of postsecondary education for employees or 
members (or for their children). 

I Check foundations, religious organizations, fraternities or 
mm sororities, and town or city clubs. Include community YMCA 
organizations and civic groups such as the American Ugw ™3A. 
^HChtbs, Kiwanis, Jaycees, Char^r ,f Commerce, and the Girl or 
Boy Scouts. 

$ Scholarships from the National Honor Society and National 
Merit Scholarships are available to students with high grades 
who qualify 

$ Don't overlook aid from organizations connected with your 
field of interest (for example, the American Medical 
Association or the American Bar AssoriationX These organizations 
^tedin the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Outlook 
SS and can also be found in various directories of associates 
available at your public library. 

I If you're a veteran, veterans benefits may be available. Check 
I with your local Veterans' Affairs office. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL CAREFULLY 



Education after high school costs you time, money, and effort It's a 
big investment, and you should carefully evaluate the school you're 
considering. You ought to know what youll be getting for your 
money. When you enroll in school, you expect to learn certain 
subjects, or maybe certain skills that will help you get a specific job. 
Will you? A lot depends on you. To find out about a school, you need 
to— 

Check the school's accreditation* Ask for the names of the 
•School's accrediting and licensing organizations. You also have 
the right to ask for a copy of the documents describing the 
institution's accreditation or licensing. Accreditation means a private 
educational agency or association has evaluated a school and found it 
meets certain minimum requirements that agency has set. But don't 
assume that if a school is accredited that's all you need to know- . . 

Find out about the school's programs for yourself. A 
''school can be very good but still not meet your individual needs. 
You have the right to ask a school about its programs, its faculty, and 
its instructional, laboratory, and other physical facilities (including 
what special facilities and services are available to the handicapped). 
What is the size of most classes? Will you have enough contact with 
your instructors? If you're attending a school that offers training 
using equipment, make sure the classes are not so large you never get 
to use it. If a school advertises a certain kind of equipment, make 
sure it actually has that equipment. Is it modem and what you'll 
actually be using in your field later on? 

Find out how many credits you need to graduate or complete the 
course work. Ask how many students finish. A high dropout rate 
could mean students weren't satisfied with the education they were 
receiving. 

It s also a good idea to talk to recent graduates about the school's 
courses, its professors or instructors, even its social life and living 
facilities, if applicable. And remember, just because a school 
participates in the U.S. Department of Education's student aid 
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programs does NOT mean the Department has endorsed the quality 
of the education the school offers. The Department does not 
approve a school's curriculum, policies, or administrative practices 
JZept as they relate to how the school operates Federal student aid 
programs. It's up to you to check out the school. 

C?S Find out about job place ment ratvs. Many students are 
^concerned about being able to get a job in their chosen field after 
they leave school. What is the school's job placement rate? CnecK 
with former graduates or prospective employers, not just the school. 
What is the placement rate of your chosen profession m general? If 
the school advertises its job placement rates, it must also publish the 
most recent available data about employment statistics, graduation 
statistics, and any other information necessary to back up its claims. 
This information must be available at or before the tune you apply for 
admission to the school. 

Does the school provide instruction on topics necessary for Stete or 
professional certification of graduates? If a school says it will help 
you find a job, what does this include? Will the school contact 
potential employers and set up interviews? Will you receive 
counseling on how to obtain and keep a job? 

j-\ F i nd out about finam ial aid. You have the right to ask the 
P^chool the following: 

• what financial assistance is available, including information on all 
Federal, State, local, private, and institutional financial aid programs. 
You also have the right to know how a school selects financial aid 
recipients. 

•what the procedures and deadlines are for submitting applications 
for each available financial aid program. 

•how the school determines your financial need This process 
includes how costs for tuition and fees, room and board, travel, books 
and supplies, and personal and miscellaneous expenses are 
£2Ed in your coat of education.* It also 
considered in calculating your need (such as parental contribution, 
Zlr financial aid, assets,* etc.). You also have the , right to know 
how much of your financial need, as determined by the school, has 
been met and how and when you'll receive your aid. 



*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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•how the school determines each type and amount of assistance in 
your financial aid package * You also have the right to ask the 
school to reconsider your aid package if you believe a mistake has 
been made, or if your enrollment or financial circumstances have 
changed. 

•how the school determines whether you're making satisfactory 
academic progress,* and what happens if you're not Whether you 
continue to receive Federal financial aid depends, in part, on whether 
you're making satisfactory progress, 

•what the interest rate is on any student loan you may receive, the 
total amount you must repay, the length of time you have to repay, 
when you must start repaying, and what cancellation or deferment 
(postponement) provisions apply. 

•if you're offered a College Work-Study job (see page 26 for 
information on this program) — what kind of job it is, what hours you 
must work, what your duties will be, what the rate of pay will be, and 
how and when youll be paid. 

•who the schools financial aid personnel are, where they're located, 
and how to contact them for information. 

pr~^ Understand your school's refund policy. You have the 

^right to know what your school's policy is. If something happens 
and you never register for classes, or if you drop out of school within a 
short time after you start, you may be able to get a part of your 
educational expenses returned to you. But after a certain date, you 
won't get any money back. Check with your school to find out what 
expenses you may have to pay if you drop out. Keep in mind that if 
you receive Federal student aid from any of the programs mentioned 
in the Guide — other than College Work-Study— some or all of that aid 
will be returned to those programs or to your lender. 

If you have a Stafford Loan or a Supplemental Loan for Students 
(SLS), or if your parents have a PLUS loan for you (see pages 30 and 
34 for information on these programs), the school must explain its 
refund policy, in writing, to you and to all prospective students. The 
school must also make its refund policy known to students who are 
currently enrolled. The school must include examples of how its policy 
applies and must explain the procedures you must follow to obtain a 
refund. If the school changes its refund policy, it must make sure all 
students are made aware of the new policy. 

*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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For specific information about the refund policy at your 
school, contact your financial aid administrator. 

lN Check several sources to find out the answers to 
^questions you may have about a school. Talk to high school 
counselors, local employers, and the State Department of Education 
that has jurisdiction over the school. See if any complaints have been 
filed about the school with the local Better Business Bureau^ 
Chamber of Commerce, or consumer protection division of the btate 
Attorney General's office. And contact these organizations if you 
have a complaint about a school. 

You're paying for an education. Make sure you get it. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
STUDENT AID- 
GENERAL INFORMATION 



The U.S. Department of Education offers the following major student 
financial aid programs'. 

\ 




SUPPLEMENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS (SEOG) 



STAFFORD 
LOANS 



COLLEGE 
WORK-STUDY 
(CWS) 




PLUS LOANS/ 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

LOANS FOR 
STUDENTS (SLS) 




are financial aid you don't have to pay back. 



gives you the chance to work and earn money to 
help pay for school. 



are borrowed money that you must repay with 
interest. 

Undergraduates may receive all three types of 
financial aid. Graduate students may apply for 
loans or Work-Study, but not for Pell Grants or 
SEOG. 



Not all schools take part in all the programs. To find out 
which ones are available at a school, contact the school's 
financial aid administrator. 
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Aid from most of the Federal student aid programs discussed in this 
booklet— except for PLUS and SLS loans (see page 34)— is 
awarded on the basis of financial need. Of course, you must first meet 
the eligibility criteria listed on the preceding page. (For the "campus- 
based" programs, the amount of funds available at the school is also a 
factor. See page 24.) 

The information you report on an aid application (see "Applying," 
page 12) is med in certain formulas that calculate your need and 
eligibility. 

Eligibility for the Pell Grant Program is determined by a formula 
passed into law by Congress and depends on a number called the 
"Pell Grant Index (PGI) ."* If this number is low enough, you're 
eligible for a Pell Grant. And the lower the number, the larger your 
award will be. If your PGI* is higher than a certain number, you're 
not eligible. For more information on Pell Grants, see page 22. 

There isn't a minimum or maximum number in determining 
eligibility for the "campus-based" and Stafford Loan programs (see 
pages 24 and 30 for information on these programs). Instead, your 
financial need is determined by the following subtraction: 





(?// 




'/ iimiiu c on ( nlu 






-...-„. '/ UiilUChU ' \iY</ 



In other words, your financial aid administrator takes the cost of 
education* at your school and subtracts the amount you and your 
family are expected to pay toward that cost (the Family 
Contribution |FC] >.* If there's anything left over, you're 
considered to have financial need. 

♦See "Important Terms." pages 43 to 50. 
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CCWT 05 your educational expenses such as 

tuition, fees, room, board, books, supplies, and other related expenses. 

y^lL^CO^^i^nOWC) — the amount you and your family 
are exnected to pay toward your education. This amount is 
detentuned by a standard formula somewhat different from that used 
for the Pell Grant Program, although the FC* formula has also been 
passed into law by Congress. (The formula is called the 
"Congressional Methodology.") Factors such as taxable and non- 
taxable income, assets' (such as savings), and benefits (for example, 
unemployment or Social Security) are all considered m this 
calculation, which determines your family's financial 
strength. You can get a booklet describing the FC* formula 
in detail by writing to— 



Federal Student Aid Information Center 
Box 84 

Washington. DC 20044 



CM 



Note that although need is determined by formula, the financial aid 
administrator can adjust— up or down-y our Family 
Contribution (FO* or your cost of education, it he or 

she believes your family's financial circumstances warrant 
it However, the aid administrator does not have to 
make such an adjustment. For more information on 
adjustments, see "Special Circumstances.'' page 18. or 
contact your financial aid administrator. 
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Certain questions on your student aid application will determine 
whether you're considered dependent on your parents and must 
report their income and assets as well as your own (and your spouse s, 
if you're married ), or whether you re independent and must report 
only your own income and assets (and those of a spouse). Income and 
asset information will be used in determining your eligibility for 
Federal student aid, so answer the questions on your student 
financial aid application carefully. 

Students are classified as dependent or independent because Federal 
student aid programs are based on the idea that students' parents 
have the primary responsibility of paying for their children's 
education. Students who have access to parental support— dependent 
students — should not receive Federal funds at the expense of students 
who don't have that access— independent students. 

If you claim to he an independent student, your school may ask you to 
submit proof before you can receive any Federal student aid. If you 
think you have unusual circumstances that would make 
you independent even though you normally would be 
considered dependent, talk to the financial aid 
administrator at your school. The aid administrator 
can change your status to independent if he or she 
thinks your circumstances warrant it. But remember, 
the aid adminiblrator won't automatically do this. That decision is 
based on his or her judgment, and it's final— you cannot appeal it to 
the U.S. Department of Education. 
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Forms 
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You can use any of the forms listed below to apply for Federal aid 
including a Pell Grant. To consider you for aid from non-Federal 
sources as well, your school may specify which of the forms listed 
below you should complete. Your school will have the form you need. 
The forms are— 



'Application for Federal Student Aid" iAFSA) 
The U.S. Department of Education s form 



"Application for Pennsylvania State Grant and 

Federal Student Aid" 
The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency's (FHEAA'S) form 



"Application for Federal and State 
Student Aid (AFSSAr 
CSX's form 



"Single file Form'* 
United Student Aid Fund* (USAFs) form 



) 



"Family Financial Statement* (FFS) 
The American College Testing (ACT) Program's form 



1 



"Financial Aid Form' (FAF) 
The College Scholarship Service s (CSS's) form 



] 



If you want to apply for Federal aid only, all the forms are free. (You 
will need to fill out only certain Federal "core" sections of the form 
Your application will tell you which sections those are.) Then 
you must check a box to have your information forwarded to the 
Federal processing center. The box is in the middle of the form. 



If you want to apply for non-Federal aid as well, you will have to fill 
out some additional information that all the forms except the AFSA 
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collect. ACT and CSS charge a fee for processing that extra 
information. So, while applying for Federal aid is always free, you 
may have to pay a fee to apply for non-Federal aid— depending on 
which form your school asks you to use. 

NOTE: For the Stafford Loan, PLUS, or SLS programs, there 
are some additional steps you must take to apply. (See pages 30-36 
for information on these programs. ) 

. . .when you apply for financial aid. Most mistakes 
are made because students do not read the 
instructions on the application. Pay special 
attention to any questions on dependency status 
and income, since these areas are where most 
mistakes are made. 



RKAUTHK 
INSTRUCTIONS! 




P^r* NOTE; You may not have to answer every question on your 
application, if the following conditions apply to you: 

I Your family's income is $16,000 or less, and 
I Each member of your family files either a 1990 IRS Form 1040A 
or 1040EZ, or won't file any 1990 U.S. Income Tax form. 

The instructions with your application will tell you which items to 
skip. However, your school may say that in order to be considered for 
non-Federal aid (State aid, private aid, etc.), you must complete the 
entire application. It's a good idea to check with your school to see if 
that's what you need to do. 



Apply as soon as possible after January 1, 1991. 

Send your application to the address given in your 
application booklet. It will take approximately 4 Ja " 
weeks for your application to be processed, and you 
may have to confirm or correct information and return 
it for reprocessing. (See "Student Aid Report," page 15. 
Reprocessing takes another 2 to 3 weeks. Also, you may have 
to prove the information you reported is correct (see page 15). You 
need to complete each step in the process promptly, so that you don't 
miss any deadlines (see "Deadlines," page 20). Missing a deadline 
means you will lose out on student aid. 
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If it's been more than 4 weeks since you applied and you haven't 
heard anything, you can check the status of your apphcation by 
writing to — 



= □ 
Federal Student Aid Information Center 
P.O. Box 84 

Washington, DC 20044 



When you write, make sure you include in your letter your full name, 
permanent address, Social Security Number, date of birth, and 
signature. 

Or, you can call the number for status checks given on page 21. 

NOTE; Aid from Federal programs is not guaranteed from one 
year to the next. You must reapply every year. Also^f you change 
schools, your aid doesn't automatically go with you. Check with your 
new school to find out what steps you must take. 



Records Needed U 

C V' 

T ] 

L . 




When you fill out an application, you should have certain records on 
hand. 

□ The 1990 U.S. Income Tax Return is the most 
important one, since you must use specific numbers from 
specific lines on the tax return to fill out your apphcation. £ 
Youll need to refer to— 

•your tax return, 

•your parents' return (if you apply as a dependent student , and 
•your spouse's return < if you're married and your spouse filed a 
separate return). 

Referring to the tax form will make it easier for you to complete your 
application and get it through the processing system. 

You may apply even if the tax return is not yet completed. However, 
this means you'll have to estimate the financial information on your 
application, and you may have to prove the accuracy of your estimate 
before you're awarded aid. Also, youil have to change later any 
figures that prove to be incorrect. 
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Oother useful records to have on hand— 



•W-2 forms and other records of income received in 1990 

•current bank statements and mortgage information 

•records of benefits received from the Social Security Administration, 
Department of Veterans' Affairs, and other agencies 

You should save all records and all other materials used to 
prepare your application because youll need them later if either 
the Department of Education or your school selects you for a process 
called "verification." This means you'll have to prove that what 
you reported on your application is correct. (Many schools 
require all financial aid applicants to verify the information they 
reported on their aid applications.) As part of the verification process, 
you'll have to give your financial aid administrator certain 
information or documents, such as the ones mentioned in this section. 
So make sure you keep these documents, and make sure the 
information you report is accurate! 

Student Aid Report <SAR> 



After you apply for Federal student aid, you'll receive a Student Aid 
Report (SAR) in approximately 4 weeks. The SAR will contain the 
information you gave on your application plus numbers that tell you 
about your eligibility for Federal student aid: 

^□a Pell Grant Index (PGD* number, which 
2i determines your Pell Grant eligibility, and a 



kitfti-aaSludW*M$Raparl 



: □ 



_ Family Contribution (FO* number, used in 
determining your eligibility for the campus-based 
and Stafford Loan programs 

^fc^ Unlike the FC,* the PGI* is a fixed number 

— 3£ ' (below a certain number, you're eligible for a Pell 

Grant; above a certain number, you're not eligible). This means your 
SAR can tell you right away about your Pell Grant eligibility. That's 
why the SAR is most often associated with Pell Grant eligibility, even 
though it can be used in determining your eligibility for other Federal 



student aid programs. 
♦See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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IF YOUR SAR S AYS... 

C~YQV MAY RECEIVE A PELL GRANT_ ) 

Your SAR will have 3 parts: 

p art l —Information Summary' 

Contains instructions to review your SAR to 
make sure it's correct, and will give you other 
information about the results of your 
application. 




1^1 i 



Part 2— Information 
Review Form 

The part you use to change 
any information on the SAR that's incorrect— 
REVIEW THIS PART CAREFULLY! If you 
need to make changes, put the correct 
information in the The correct answer is" 
column. Then, sign the Certification statement 
on the back of Part 2 and return Part 2 only to 
the address given on the back of Part 2. You'll 
receive a new SAR in 2 to 3 weeks. 

Part 3— Pell Grant Payment Voucher 
This part is for your school's use. 

If all the information on your SAR is correct as it 
is, submit all three parts of the SAR to your 
financial aid administrator right away. Your aid 
administrator will use the information on your 
SAR to determine the amount of your Pell Grant. 




(YOITRE INELIGIBLE FOR A PELL GRANT ) 

Your SAR will have 2 parts— Parts 1 and 2 only. 

Even if your SAR says you're not eligible for a Pell 
Grant contact your financial aid administrator. He or 
she may use the Family Contribution (FO* number 
on the SAR in determining whether you're eligible for 
other Federal student aid. If you are, your school will send you a 
letter telling vou the amount and kinds of financial aid you 11 get. 



*See -Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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(your eligibility has not been determined ) 

This means you did not correctly or completely fill out your student 
aid application, and no PGI* could be calculated. You 11 rece,ve a 2- 
part SAR— Parts 1 and 2 only. 

Part 1 the Information Summary (see the previous page), will contain 
comments asking you to confirm, correct, or add information 



on 



Part 2— Information Request Form 

REVIEW THIS PART CAREFULLY! After 
you've made any necessary changes or 
additions, sign the Certification statement on 
the back of this part and return Part 2 only to 

the address given on the back of Part 2. You'll 
get a new SAR in 2 to 3 weeks. 



31k 



If you have any trouble understanding 
what you're supposed to do after you get your SAR or 
how you're supposed to make corrections, your financial 
aid administrator can help you and can answer any 
questions you have. 

To request a copy of your SAR or to correct your address for 
the records, write to the agency where you sent your ^cation or 
write to the Federal Student Aid Information Center, P.O. Box 84, 
Washington, DC 20044. When you write, make sure you include in 
your letter your full name, permanent address. Social Security 
Number, date of birth, and signature. 

You can also request a copy of your SAR by calling the number for 
duplicate requests given on page 21. However, you can correct your 
address only by writing a letter. 



*See "Important Terms" pages 43 to 50. 
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AKhoneh the process of determining a student's eligibility for Federal 
^faid^rally the same for all applicants, there » some 
flexibility. 

~ inatAnC e when you apply, if you indicate on your student aid 

SX^^Tor^P^ 
hnm^aker " see your financial aid application.) And, as noted on 
^T 3 ^applicants with incomes of $15,000 or less can sk ip 
some of the questions on the application. 

Some students may have special financial considerations that can't be 
S^ibeo adequately on an application. If you feel you - 
S^Tsp^ial circumstances that might affect the amount /XL 
you andfyour family are expected to contribute ^ toward Hft, 
your education, see your financial aid admims trator. 



your eaucawon, »w . » H 1 1 n ti 

Rpmember if the aid administrator believes it s 
rC^e. he or she can change . stude 

'T^SrtlsTheTd adlnintattter may adfns, year 
^ o^neaZn'Tyr FamUy Contribution (FCl-jf he or she 
tl ^drcmnstances warrant it. For example, if you beheve the 
toon^oa and yonr family are expected to 

?3 Si^SStatS-- «. «>» « s " Educat,oa 



♦See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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EST 1 NOTE: The Pell Grant Program does not allow for 
individualized adjustments. However, there are certain special 
conditions* that would make the family's financial circumstances 
worse in 1991-92 than they were in 1990, If one of the conditions 
listed below applies to you or your family, estimated 1991 income 
information will be used to calculate your Pell Grant eligibility, 
instead of 1990 income. 

The conditions are — 

□Death 

Q Separation or divorce 
QLoss of a full-time job 

QLoss of nontaxable income or benefits such as Social Security, 
child support, Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC or 
ADC), welfare, unemployment benefits, etc. 



If you think you meet one of the special conditions,* 
see your financial aid administrator. If you qualify, the 
aid administrator will explain what steps to take so 
that estimated 1991 income will be used. 




*See ^Important Terms," pages 43 to 50, 
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MAY 



MAY 1, 1992 

Your student aid application must be received by 
this date. The application you fill out will contain 
the address where your application must be sent. 
THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS TO THIS 
DEADLINE. 

Apply as soon after January 1, 1991, as you 
can. Schools often set deadlines early in the 
calendar year that students must meet in order 
to receive certain types of funds, including those 
from the campus-based programs (see pages 24-29 
for information on these programs). 

JUNE 30, 1092, or your last day of 
enrollment in 1991-92, whichever comes first: 

This is the deadline for submitting your SAR to 
your schools Financial aid office. 

Be sure you know your last day of enrollment 30 
in 1991-92— it may t j earlier than June 30. The 
earlier you can submit your SAR, the better, but 
you must turn it in by the deadline. 

NOTE: If you re selected for verification isee page 15), 
additional deadlines apply to you. Your financial aid administrator 
will tell you what they are. 



(1992 ) 



JUNE 
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You may have questions about your application, your SAR, or other 
Federal student aid matters, and you need an answer right away. If 
so, you may call one of the numbers below at the Federal Student 
Aid Information Center between the hours of ffcOO a.m. and 5:30 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time), Monday through Friday: 

1 (800) 333-INFO— if calling before May 1, 1991 
1 (800) 4 FED AID — if calling on or after May 1, 1991 

The Information Center provides the following services at one of the 
toll-free numbers listed above: 

•Helping you file an application or correct a SAR 

•Checking on whether a school takes part in Federal student aid 

programs 

•Explaining student eligibility requirements 

•Explaining the process of determining financial aid awards 

•Mailing publications 

jjjgjSp 1(301)722-9200 

mm You must call this number at the Information Center if you 
want to find out if your application has been processed, or if you want 
a copy of your Student Aid Report (SAR). Please note that you will 
have to pay for this call. The Center cannot accept collect calls. 

1(301)369-0518 

If you are hearing-impaired, you may call this TDD number at 
the Information Center for help with any Federal student aid 

^stions you may have. This number is not toll-free, and the Center 
cannot accept collect calls. 

If you have reason to suspect any fraud, waste, or abuse involving 
Federal student aid funds, you may call the following toll-free 
number: 

jgj&f 1 (800) MIS-USED 

mm This number is the hotline to the U.S. Department of 
Education g Inspector General's office. You may remain anonymous, 
if you wish. 
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GRANTS, NVOKK-STl'OY. 

AND I DANS 




What is a Pell Grant? 

A Pell Grant is an award to help undergraduates pay for their 
education after high school. For the Pell Grant Program an 
undergraduate is one who has not earned a bachelor s or first 
professional degree. (A professional degree would include a degree ,n 
such fields as pharmacy or dentistry, for example.) 

Eligibility for those who receive a Pell Grant for the first 
time is usually limited to 5 to 6 years of undergraduate 
study. For more information, see your financial aid 
administrator. 

For many students, Pell Grants provide a "foundation" of financial 
aid to which aid from other Federal and non-Federal sources may be 
added. Unlike loans, grants don't have to be paid back. 

How do I qualify? 

You must be attending school at least half-time.* 

To determine if you're eligible, the Department of Education uses a 
standard formula, passed into law by Congress to evaluate the 
formation you report on your student aid application. The > formula 
produces a Pell Grant Index (PGD* number. Your Student ^d 
Report (see page 15) contains this number and will tell you whether 
you're eligible. 



*See "Important TVi-ms," pages 43 ti> 50. 
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The formula used to determine your Pell Grant Index (PGI)* 

is too long to be included here. However, you can get a 
booklet that describes it in detail by writing to— 



□ 



Federal Student Aid Information Center 
Box 84 

Washington, DC 20044 



How much money can I get? 

The maximum award for the 1991-92 academic year is $2,400, How 
much you actually get will depend not only on your Pell Grant 
Index (PGI)* number, but on the cost of education* at your school, 
whether you're a full-time or part-time student, and whether you 
attend school for a full academic year, or less than that. 

When should I apply? 



The sooner, the better. Your 1991-92 application must be 
received at the address given on your application no 
later than May 1, 1992. THERE ARE NO 
EXCEPTIONS TO THIS DEADLINE. 



How will I be paid? 



(199^ 




Mil 











You must submit all 3 parts of your Student Aid Report 
(SAR) to your school by the deadline noted on page 20. Your school 
will then credit your award to your account, pay you directly, or use a 
combination of these methods. 

The school must tell you in writing how and when you'll be paid and 
how much your award will be. You should acknowledge the school's 
notification in writing, for the school's records. Schools must pay at 
least once per term (semester, trimester, or quarter). Schools that do 
not use formally defined, traditional terms must pay at least twice per 
academic vear. 



*See "Important Terms/* pages 43 to 50, 
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Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG) 

College Work-Study <CWS) 

Perkins Loans 



4, 

innni 



The three programs you'll read about in this section are 
called "campus-based" programs because they're 
administered by the financial aid administrator at each 
participating school. Your financial aid package* 
may contain aid from one or more of these programs. 

Even though each program is different— SEOG offers grants, CWS 
offers jobs, and Perkins provides loans—they have these 
characteristics in common: 

□ You can go to school less than half-time* and still be able to 
receive aid. 

Q How much aid you receive from the campus-based programs 
depends on your financial need (see page 9), the amount of other aid 
you'll receive, and the availability of funds at your school. Unlike the 
Pell Grant Program, which provides funds to every eligible student, 
each school participating in any of the campus-based programs 
receives a certain amount of funds for each program. When that 
money is gone, there are no more awards from that program for that 
year. 

□ There's no one deadline for applying as there is for the Pell Grant 
Program— each school sets its own. But most deadlines are quite 
early in each calendar year. Be sure to check with the financial aid 
administrator at your school to find out what its deadlines are. 
You'll probably miss out on receiving aid from the campus- 
based programs if you don't apply early! 



*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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What is an SEOG? 

A Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant <SEOG> is for 
undergraduates with exceptional financial need (with priority given to 
Pell Grant recipients), and it doesn't have to be paid back. 

How much can I get? 

You can get up to $4,000 a year, depending on the restrictions noted 
on the preceding page. 

What's the difference between an SEOG and a Pell Grant? 

The Department of Education guarantees that each participating 
school will receive enough money to pay the Pell Grant? of its eligible 
students. As noted on the preceding page, there's no guarantee every 
eligible student will be able to receive an SEOG. 

How will I be paid? 

Your school will credit your SEOG to your account, pay you directly, 
or use a combination of these methods. Schools must pay students at 
least once per term (semester, trimester, or quarter). Schools that do 
not use traditional terms must pay at least twice dur the academic 
year (There s one exception: If the total SEOG aid y^a receive is 
$500 or less, the school may pay you just once during the academic 
year, if it chooses. ) 
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What is College Work-Study? 

The College Work-Study (CWS) Program provides jobs for 
undergraduate and graduate students who need financial aid CWb 
gives you a chance to earn money to help pay your educational 
expenses. 

How much can I make? 

Your pay will be at least the current Federal minimum wage, but it 
may also be related to the type of work you do and the skills required. 
Your total CWS award depends on the restrictions noted n n page 24. 

How will I be paid? 

If you're an undergraduate, youU be paid by the hour. If you're a 
graduate student, you may be paid by the hour or you may receive a 
salary. No CWS student may be paid by commission or fee. Your 
school must pay you at least once a month. 

Are College Work-Study jobs on campus or off campus? 

Both If you work on campus, you'll usually work for your school. If 
you work off campus, your job will usually involve work that is in the 
Public interest, and your employer will usually be a private or public 
non-profit organization, or a local. State, or Federal agency However, 
somt school may have agreements with private sector employers for 
CWS jobs. These jobs must be related to your course of study. 

Can I work as many hours as I want? 

No Your school sets your work schedule. In arranging a job and 
assigning work hours, your financial aid administrator will take into 
account your class schedule, your health, and your academ.c progress. 
And remember, the amount you earn can't exceed your total CWb 
award. 
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What is a Perkins Loan? 

A Perkins Loan is a 1 «w-interest (5 percent) loan to help you pay for 
your education after high school. These loans are for both 
undergraduate and graduate students and are made 
through a schools financial aid office. Your school is 
your lender. You must repay this loan. 

How much can I get? 

Depending on the restrictions noted on page 24, you may borrow up 
to — 




Q $4,500 if you re enrolled in a vocational program, or if you have 
completed less than 2 years of a program leading to a bachelor's 
degree. 

Q $9,000 if you're an undergraduate student who has already 
completed 2 years of study toward a bachelor's degree and has 
achieved thiru-year status. (This total includes any amount you 
borrowed under Perkins [or under the National Direct Student Loan 
Program, its former name] for your first 2 years of study.) 

Q$ 18,000 for graduate or professional study. (This total includes 
any amount you borrowed under Perkina/NDSL for your 
undergraduate study.) 



How will I be paid? 

After you sign a promissory note* agreeing to repay the 
loan, your school will either pay you directly or credit your 
account. Youll receive the loan in at least two payments 
during the academic year. (There's one exception: If the 
total Perkins Loan you receive is $500 or less, the school 
may pay you just once during the academic year, if it 
chooses. ) 




*See "Important Terms," pages -3 to 50. 
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October 1, I9HH 



H month** 



6 months* 
► 



When do I pay back this loan? 

You have a certain period of time before you have to begin repayment, 
called a "grace period." If you're attending at least half- 
time,* you have a grace period of 9 months after you 
graduate, leave school, or drop below half-time.* If 
you're a less-than-half-time* student, your grace 
period may be different. Check with your Financial aid 
administrator. 

If you borrowed under the old National 
Direct Student Loan (NDSL) Program 
on or after October 1, 1980, your grace 
period is 6 months. If you borrowed 
before October 1, 1980, your grace 
period is 9 months. 

At the end of you- grace period, you must begin repaying your loan. 
You may be allowed up to 10 years to repay. 

How much will I have to pay each month? 

The amount of each payment depends on the size of your debt and on 
the length of your repayment period. Usually, you must pay at least 
$30 per month. In special cases-for example, if you re unemployed 
or illfor a long period of time- your school may allow you to make 
payments that are less than $30 per month or may extend your 
repayment period. 

The following chart shows typical monthly payments and total 
interest charges for three different 5 percent loans over a 10-year 



Haiti Loan 


Number of 


Monthly 


Total Interest 


Total 
Ronald 


tin 


JEfeUMB&l 

wo 

190 
ISO 


♦ 47.78 
95.46 
190.92 


$1,227.60 
2,456.20 
4.910.40 


$ 5,727.60 
11,455.20 
22.910.40 



•See "Important Terms." pages 43 to 50. 
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Can I defer (postpone) repayment of my Perkins Loan after I 
leave school? 

Under certain conditions, yes— as long as you re not in default.* 
However, deferments aren't automatic. You have to apply for one 
through your school, using a deferment request form that you must 
get from your school. 

jfciS ' NOTE: Even though you may have applied for a deferment, 
you still must continue to make payments until your deferment is 
processed. If you dont, you may end up in default.* 



A summary of deferments available to Perkins Loan 
borrowers is on pages 41 and 42. For more detail _ 
contact your financial aid administrator. Tff*ffT1 

Are there ever any cases where repayment of a Perkins Loan 
can be cancelled? 



Yes, a few. For example, your loan will be cancelled if you die or 
become totally and permanently disabled. Your loan can be cancelled 
if you Ye a teacher (under certain circumstances), or if 
you're a Head Start or a Peace Corps or VISTA volunteer. 
For more information, read your promissory note or - . - — 

contact your financial aid administrator. TTHTH7*TT 



e cancel lec 



If you have any questions about the terms of your Perkins Loan, 
repayment obligations, deferment, or cancellation, check with the 
school that made you the loan. Remember, only that 
school can grant deferment or cancellation, or make 
decisions concerning your loan. 




*See "Important Terms." pages 43 to 50. 
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What is a Stafford Loan? 

Stafford Loans are low-interest loans made to students attending 
school at least half-time.* Loans are made by a lender 
such as a bank, credit union, or savings and loan 
association. Sometimes a school acts as a lender. These 
loans are insured by the guarantee agency* m each 
State and reinsured by the Federal Government. You 
must repay this loan. 

For new borrowers* who receive loans for periods of enrollment 
beginning on or after July 1. 1988, the interest rate is generally 8 
percent for the first 4 years of repayment and 10 percent after that. 
For new borrowers* who took out a loan between July 1, 1987, and 
June 30, 1988, the interest rate is 8 percent. 

Students who are not new borrowers* should check their 
promissory note* for the interest rate. 

How much can I borrow? 

Depending on your financial need (see page 9), you may 
borrow up to — 

□$3,626 a year, if you're a first- or second-year undergraduate 
s tudent .. 

□ $4,000 a year, if you have completed 2 years of study and have 
achieved third-year status. 

□$7,000 a year, if you're a graduate student. 

The total debt you can have outstanding as an 
.17.250 Tina includes any amount you may have oorrowea 
S^raXd Student Loan (GSL) Program^femer name for 
tfefiftaflM Loan Program. Tbe total debt for graduate or 
pwSsW study is $54 ,760, mchiding any Staflbrd Loans and 
QSLe made at the undergraduate JeveL 




•See "Important Terms." pages 43 to 50. 
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fES^T* NOTE: You can't borrow more than the cost of education* 
at your school, minus your FC* and any other financial aid you 

receive. 

How do 1 apply? 

You can get an application from a lender, a school, or your 
State guarantee agency** After you fill out your part of 
the application, the school you plan to attend must 
complete its part, certifying your enrollment, your cost of 
education,* your academic standing, any other financial aid youll 
receive, and your financial need. 

lEgr* NOTE: Before you can receive a Stafford Loan, your school 
must first determine your eligibility for a Pell Grant, if you're an 
undergraduate and your school participates in the Pell Grant 
Program. If you're eligible, the amount of your Pell Grant will be 
considered in determining your financial aid package,* so that you 
won't be overawarded. 




If 



When the school's portion of the application is completed, 
you or your school subnets it to the lender you've chosen. 
If the lender agrees to make the loan and gets the 
approval of the guarantee agency/ the lender will send 
the loan amount to your school. 



When should I apply? 

Since not every lender participates in the Stafford Loan Program, you 
should begin looking for one as soon as you're accepted by your school. 
Give yourself as much time as possible to complete the application 
process. 

How will I be paid? 

Your lender sends your loan proceeds to your school Your loan 
proceeds will be made payable either to you or to both you and your 
school. 

For loans made on or after January 1, 1990, for periods of enrollment 
beginning on or after that date, your school must issue your loan 
proceeds to you in two or more payments. 



"See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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How can I find out who the lenders are in my State? 

Contact your State guarantee agency.* It's the best source of 
information on the Stafford Loan Program in your State. To find out 
your State guarantee agency's* address and phone number 
and to find out more information about borrowing, call the * 
Federal Student Aid Information Center (toll-free). 
1 (800) 333-INFO, if calling before May 1, 1991; 1 (800) 
4 FED AID, if calling on or after May 1, 1991 

Is there any charge for making a Stafford Loan? 

Yes, there is an "origination fee" of 5 percent, which will be deducted 
proportionately from each loan disbursement made to you The 
money is passed on to the Federal Government to help reduce the 
Government's cost of subsidizing these low-interest loans. 

Your lender may also charge you an insurance premium of up to 3 
percent of the loan principal. This premium must be deducted 
proportionately from each disbursement. 

When do I pay hack this loan? 

After you graduate, leave school, or drop below half-time,* you have 
a certain period of time before you have to begin repayment, called a 
"erace period." The length of this period depends on when you took 
out your loan, but it is usually 6 to 12 months. Check your 
promissory note* or ask your lender what your grace period is. 

When you graduate, h ave school, or drop below half-time,* you must 
notify your lender. 

How much will I have to pay each month? 

The amount of each payment depends on the size of your debt and on 
the length of your repayment period. Usually you 11 have topayat 
least $50 per month or $600 per year. You should ask your lender 
what yourmonthly payments will be before you take out the loan, so 
you'll know what to expect. 

The chart on the next page shows estimated monthly payments and 
total interest charges for 8 percent/10 percent loans of varying 
amounts, with typical repayment periods. 

♦See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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TYPICAL REPAYMENT PLANS 



Total 
Indebtedness 


Number of 
Payments 


Monthly 
Payment 


Interest 
Charges 


Total 
Repaid 


$2,600 
4,000 
7,500 
10,000 
15,000 


64 
119 
120 
120 
120 


$50.00 
50.00 
93.52 
124.68 
187.01 


$ 614.60 
1,972.48 
3,722.07 
4,961.77 
7,441.17 


$ 3,214.60 
5,972.48 
11,222,07 
14,961.77 
22,441.17 



Scum: National Comicil of Higher Education Loan Program* Inc. (NCHELP), 1989 



Can I defer (postpone) repayment of my Stafford Loan after I 
leave school? 

Yes, under certain conditions, and as long as your loan is not in 
default.* A summary of Stafford Loan deferments is on pages 41 and 
42. However, deferments are not automatic. If you believe you 
qualify, submit a written request to your lender. 

NOTE: Even though you may have applied for a deferment, 
you still must continue to make payments until your deferment is 
processed. If you don't, you may end up in default.* 

For more detail about deferment and repayment of 
Stafford Lo; ns, contact your financial aid administrator, 
your lender, or the guarantee agency* in your State. H 

Are there ever any cases where repayment of a Stafford Loan 
can be cancelled? 

Only if you become totally and permanently disabled, or if you die. 
However, if you serve as an enlisted person in certain selected 
specialties of the U.S. Army, the Army Reserves, the Army National 
Guard, or the Air National Guard, the Department of Defense will, as 
an enlistment incentive, repay a portion of your Stafford Loan. If you 
think you may qualify, contact your recruiting officer. 

If you have any questions about the terms of your Stafford 
Loan, repayment obligations, deferment, or cancellation, 
check with your lender. Remember, only your lender can 
grant deferment or cancellation, or make decisions 
concerning your loan. 

*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50. 
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What are PLUS and SLS loans? 

PLUS loans are for parents who want to borrow £ help pay for their ' 
children's education; Supplemental Loans for Students 
SLsfare for student borrowers. Bothloans prov.de - 
additional funds for educational expenses and. like htattord | ca 
Leant are made by a lender such as a bank, eredn un.on, || 
or savings and loan association. 

Pi US and SLS loans have variable interest rates. These 
Lies are set ^a h June. For the 1990-91 award year, the 
™ teres^ rate was 11.49 percent. The interest rate for each 
loan ts shown on the promissory note,* s,gned by the 
borrower when the loan is made. 



Vrtl- 



Who can get . loan, and how much can they borrow? 

in a. .n> mnmb to bono* up to $4,000 per year, to a total 

(fe^'S^ X pag<, 11 fcr a -U-u-ion of dependency 

status.) 

ritt«^«. BifL oraduate students and independent undergraduates 



.43*00 is the timit fin- to» In a pfopBmthatta^lgJt 



♦See -Important Terms." pages 43 to 50. 
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-$1,500 is the limit for time enrolled in a program that is Iras than 
2/3 but at least 1/3 of an academic year, (SLS loans are not made to 
first-year undergraduates enrolled in a program that is leas than 1/3 
of an academic year,) 



How does a PLUS or SLS borrower apply? 

The same way as for a Stafford Loan (see page 31 1 Unlike Stafford 
Loan borrowers, however, PLUS and SLS borrowers do not have to 
show need. However, like all borrowers, they may have to undergo a 
credit analysis. 

ICilr* Note to SLS borrowers: Before you can receive an SLS, your 
school must determine your eligibility for a Stafford Loan and for a 
Pell Grant (if you're an undergraduate and your school participates in 
the Pell Grant Program I If you're eligible for aid from either or both 
of those programs, the amount you Ye eligible for may affect the 
amount you can borrow under SLS: Under SLS — as under the 
Stafford Loan Program — you can't borrow more than the coat of 
education* at your school minus any other financial aid you receive- 
How will I be paid? 

If your parents) takes out a PLUS loan for you, the lender 
sends the full amount of the loan proceeds in the form of a 
check directly to your parent! a). 

If you take out an SLS, the lender sends the loan proceeds 
to your Hchool Your lean proceeds will be made payable 
either to you or to both you and your school. 

For loans made on or after January 1« 1990, for periods of enrollment 
beginning on or after that date, your school must issue your loan 
proceeds to you in two or more payments. If you're a first-year 
undergraduate student, you cannot receive your first pa ment until 
30 days after the first day of your program of study. 

Is there any charge for making a PLUS or an SLS? 

Your lender may charge an insurance premium of up to 3 percent of 
the loan principal. This premium must be deducted proportionately 
from each loan disbursement made to you. There is no origination fee 
for these loans. 

*See "Important Terms." pages 43 t') 50. 
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When do my parents or I have to begin repaying these loans? 

PLUS and SLS borrowers generally must begin repaying both 
principal and interest within 60 days after the last loan 
disbursement. However, if a deferment applies (including a 
SSS being in school), borrowers do not begin repaying any 
principal until the deferment ends. 

it A NOTE: Deferments do not apply to interest although the 
Tender may let the interest accumulate until the deferment ends. 

What are the deferments? 

ST S borrowers get the same deferments as Stafford Loan borrowers 
SluhT^ mentioned above, under SLS the deferments apply 
only loil principal. PLUS t**^™^^*"** 
also apply only to principal. A summary of SLS and PLUS 
deferent* is on pages 41 and 42. For more details about 
specific repayment and deferment conditions, contact 
your financial aid administrator, your lender, or the 
guarantee agency* in your State. 

U <V NOTE: Unlike Stafford Loans (see page 32), there are no 
grace periods for PLUS and SLS loans. 

Are there any cancellation provisions? 

They're the same as for Stafford Loans-only for death or permanent 
and' total disability after the loan is taken out. 




*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to f 
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BORROWER RESPONSIBILITIES. 
BORROWER RIGHTS 



I { c s p o n s i b i ! i t i o s 



When you take out any student loan, you have certain responsibilities 
you must live up to. Here are a few of them: 

QWhen you sign a promissory note,* you are agreeing to repay 
according to the terms of the note. This note is a legally binding 
document. This commitment to repay means that, except in cases of 
cancellation (see pages 29, 33, and 36), you will have to pay back 
the loan — even if you don't complete your education, aren't able to 
get a job after you complete the program, or you're dissatisfied with, 
or don't receive, the educational or other services you purchased from 
your school. Think about what this obligation means before 
you take out a loan. If you don't pay back your loan on time or 
according to the terms in your promissory note,* you may go into 
default** If you do, your school, lender, or guarantee agency* can 
require you to repay immediately the entire amount you owe, 
including all interest, collection, and late payment charges. They can 
sue you to collect that amount, and they can ask the Federal 
Government for help in collecting from you. 

QYom must make payments on your loan even if you donH 
receive a bill. Billing statements (or coupon books) are sent as a 
convenience to the borrower, but not receiving them doesn't relieve 
you of your obligation to make payments, 

Q You must notify your lender if you graduate, withdraw from 
school, or drop below half-time* status; change your name, address, 
or Social Security Number; or transfer to another school. 

Q Before you leave school, you must attend an exit interview.* 



*See "Important Terms." pages 43 to 50, 
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Rights 



You have certain rights as a borrower. Listed below are some of 
them. 

□ You have the right to a grace period before your repayment period 
begins, if your loan provides for one (see pages 28, 32 and 36). The 
grace period begins when you leave school or drop below half-time 
status. The exact length of your grace period is shown on your 
promissory note.* 

□ You must be given a loan repayment schedule, which lets you know 
when your first payment is due, and the number, frequency, and 
amount of all payments. 

□ You must be given a list of deferment conditions and the conditions 
under which the Department of Defense will repay your loan. 



Before your school gives you your first loan disbursement, your 
school/lender must give you the following information about your 
)ft«n- 



□ The full amount of the loan, the interest rate, and when you must 
. tart repaying. 

□ The efTect borrowing will have on your eligibility for other types of 
financial aid. 

□ A complete list of any charges you must pay < loan fees), and 
information on how those charges are collected. 

□ The yearly and total amounts you can borrow, and the maximum 
and minimum repayment periods. 

□ A current description of loans you owe your school and/or lender, 
an estimate of what your total debt will be. and what your monthly 
payments will be. 

QAn explanation of default* and its consequences. 

□ An explanation of options for prepaying your loan at any time 
without penalty, for refinancing your loan, and for taking advantage 
of loan consolidation.* 

♦See "Important Terms." pagfs 43 to 50. 
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Before your repayment period begins, ytrar KbooVbOfer 




QThe amount of your total debt (principal and interest), what your 
interest rate is, and the total interest charges on your loan. 

QThe name of your lender, where to send your payments, and where 
to write if you have questions about your loan. 

Q What fees you should expect during the repayment period. 

Q About prepayment, refinancing, and consolidation options. 



There are some specific rights and information you're entitled to if 
you have a Stafford Loan or an 8LS: 



Before your school gives you your first loan disbursement, the school 
must counsel you about your loan. This includes emphasizing the 
seriousness of the repayment obligation you're assuming, de cribing 
in forceful terms the likely consequences of default,* and 
emphasizing that you must repay even if you drop out, can't find 
employment after you've finished school, or don't like the quality of 
education you received. In addition, the school must make sure that 
someone with expertise in all the Federal student aid programs is 
available shortly after this initial counseling session to answer any 
questions you may have about those programs. 

Your school must also counsel you again shortly before you leave 
school or drop below half-time 11 status, In this session, the exit 
interview,* your ^chool must again cover the topics it covered in the 
initial session. In addition, your school must — 

•give you general information on the average indebtedness of those 
who have received Stafibrd Loans or SLS loans at the school. 

•tell you what your average expected monthly repayment is, based on 
that average indehtedn'^*. 

•review available repayment options tfor example, loan 
consolidation* or refinancings 

•give you debt management advice that the school feels would help 
you in making your payments. 



*See "Important Terms," pages 43 to 50 
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How much debt can I afford? The 

charts on pages 28 and 33 give 



/-v "D jh^ examples of monthly payments for 

y£ KJ **<J v specific loan amounts. If you plan to 
^H^^ »PPty for student loans each year 

CHIA you're in school, try to estimate how 

ft? {^J much your monthly payments will be 
^^Ktr when you leave school. The amount 

^-H you'll have to repay will add up fast! If 



Ask yourself 



tht-M- jl you need more information on 

questions: Cfy debt management, contact 
T ✓""x ^ r\ your financial aid pt^^- 
\J IfM ^ administrator, your «p==S~FP 

lender, or the guarantee Ir ' ' 1 1 11 
agency* in your State. 

What if my plans change? A change in career goals, loss of a job, or 
some other unexpected change in your school or work station could 
make loan repayment more difficult than you expected. Deferment 
mav help in some cases (for example, if you want to return to school 
or decide to enter the Armed Forces), but the extended repayment 
period will be a long-term financial obligation. 

If youVe willing but unable to meet your repayment schedule because 
of unusual circumstances, and you have a Perkins Loan lor National 
Direct Student Loan [NDSL|>. you may request a hardship deferment. 
If you have a Stafford Loan (or Guaranteed Student Loan |GSL]>. 
PLUS or SLS, you mav request forbearance if you're willing but 
unable to meet your repayment schedule and you're not eligible for a 
deferment "Forbearance" means permitting payments to be stopped 
temporarily, allowing a longer tune for making payments or making 
smaller payments than were previously scheduled. Your lender dues 
not have to grant forbearance, however. 

Loan consolidation* or refinancing might also be of help to you if 
you have multiple loans and if you qualify. Your lender can provide 
more information about consolidation and refinancing option If .vou 
have a Stafford Loan or SLS lor if your parents have a PLUS for you. 
and you need to borrow again, try applying to the lender who made 
you lor vour parents, the first loan. This will make future loan 
refinancing easier. To find out more, contact your lender. 



*See "Important Terms." page* 4;i tti SO. 
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DEFERMENT SUMMARY: PERKINS LOANS, STAFFORD LOANS, AND PLUS/SLS 
Deferment Condition Perkins Stafford IPLUS 1 SLS' 



Study at a postsecondary school 


At least 
half-time* 


Full-time or 
half-time* 2 


Full-time or 
half-time* 3 


Full-time or 
half-time* 


Study at a school operated by the Federal 
Government 


NO 


Full-time only 


Full-time only 


Full-time only 


Study in an eligible graduate fellowship 
program, or n a rehabilitation training 
program for the disabled 


NO 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Volunteer in Peace Corps, ACTION 
Programs, or comparable faB-time 
voHuiteer work for a tax-exempt 
organization 


Up to 3 yeans 
each 


Up to 3 years 
each 


NO 4 


Up to 3 years 
each 


Active duty member of U.S. Armed 
Forces, service in the Commissioned Cor ps 
of U.S. Public Health Service, or active 
duty member of National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration Corps 5 


Up to 3 years 
total 


Up to :\ years 
total 


NO 4 


Up to 3 years 
total 


Temporarily totally disabled, or can't 
work because you're caring for a 
temporarily totally disabled spouse or 
other dependent 


Up to 3 years 
("Other dependent" 
applies to Perkins 
Loans only, not to 
NDSL's) 


Up to 3 years 


Up to 3 years 


Up to 3 years 



htNHnotes arc e% plumed on the new pajre. 



DEFERMENT SUMMARY: PERKINS LOANS, STAFFORD LOANS, AND PLUS/SLS 





U'OYHM Kl» 






Deferment Condition 


Perkins 


Stafford 


PLUS 1 




Full-time teacher in a public or non profit 
private primary or secondary school that 
the U.S. Department of Education has 
determined is in a teacner snonage art a 


NO 


Up to 3 yean* 8 


NO 


Up to 3 years ■ 




Up to 2 years 


Up to 2 years 


HO* 


Up to 2 years 


Unemployment 


At school's 
discretion 1 


Up to 2 years 


Up to 2 years 


up to z years 


amacr *p ywmt* nnm mgm ffliMWP. woo im 

going to mkfer tawk to wk) at a aatay 


l/pw * jX5ml 


Uritol vear® 


HO 


Upteljaar* 


Parental leave deferment* 


Up to 6 months 7 


Up to 6 months 


NO 


Up to 6 months 


Daring a period of hardship to the 
twmr «a AAwmfaad bv the mehool 8 


YES(ibo<pplks 

toNDSL's) 


NO, bat aee "For- 
bearance,* p. 40 


NO, but *» "For- 
bearance * p. 40 


NO T buta*e*Fo^ 
boaianee'p. 40 


«£S2 ^SSSSSd only fur new borrower,- who have obtained a loan for the current period of enrolment. 

s Onlv new borrowers* art- eligible for deferment for half-time* study. See your financial aid administrator ><>r jjk 

more information. „ „ , , . , , , , \rtrsrrr 

* . . for all loans made on or after August 15. 1983, hut YES Tor all loans made before that date, 

'National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration Corps deferment* are slightly different. See your financial aid 

administrator. 

*For new borrowers* only KTr . of . 
7 Applies to Perkins Loans only, not to National Direct/Defense Student Loans *NDSL s» 
'Principal and interest may be deferred, hut interest continues to accumulate. 

•See "Important Terms/ pages 43 to 50. — » - 1 
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IMPORTANT TERM? 



Ability to Benefit; Applies to students who do not have a high 
school diploma, or its equivalent, or a GED (General Education 
Development Certificate). These students can still receive Federal 
student aid if they take a test measuring their ability to 
benefit from the education offered. The test must be 
administered independently and must be approved by 
the U.S. Department of Education. Students should 
check with their financial aid administrator for more 
information. 

Anti-Drug Abuse Act Certification: To receive a Pell Grant, you 
must sign a statement certifying that you will not make, distribute, 
dispense, possess, or use illegal drugs during the period covered by 
the Grant. In addition, you are also certifying that if you are 
convicted of a drug-related offense committed during that period, you 
will report the conviction in writing to the U.S. Department of 
Education. Your Student Aid Report USAR) will contain this 
certification statement although, in some cases, your school may ask 
you to sign instead a separate statement it has prepared. 

f&y* NOTE: Your eligibility for any of the programs covered in this 
Guide may be suspended or terminated by a court as part of a 
conviction for possessing or distributing illegal drugs. 

Assets: Savings and checking accounts, the value of a business, 
stocks, bonds, money market funds, mutual funds, real estate, trust 
funds, etc. Cars are not considered assets, nor are possessions such 
as stamp collections or musical instruments. 

Citizen/Eligible Non-Citizen: You must be one of the following to 
receive Federal student aid: 

□ U.S. citizen 

QU.S. national (includes natives of American Samoa or Swain** 
Island) 

Q U.S. permanent resident who has an 1-151, 1-551, or 1-5510 (Alien 
Registration Receipt Card) 
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If you're not in one of these categories, you must have an Arrival- 
Departure Record U-94) from the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) showing one of the following 
designations: 

□ "Refugee* 

Q "Asylum Granted" 

Q "Indefinite Parole" and/or ^Humanitarian ParoU" 

8 "Cuban-Haitian Entrant, Status Pending" 
"Conditional Entrant" (valid only if issued before April 1, 1980) 
Q Other eligible non-citizen with a Temporary Resident Card 
(1-688) 

Also, you're eligible for Federal student aid if you have a suspension 
of deportation case pending before Congress, 

If you're in the U.S. on an Fl or F2 student visa only, or on a Jl or J2 
exchange visitor visa only, you cannot get Federal student aid. Also, 
persons with fi series visas (pertaining to international organizations) 
are not eligible for Federal student aid. 

Ik?V* NOTE: Only citizens and non-citizen nationals can receive a 
Stafford Loan. PLUS, or SLS for study at a foreign institution. 

Permanent residents of the Trust Territory of the Pacific <Palau) may 
be eligible for all the student aid programs mentioned in this booklet. 
Citizens of the Federated States of Micronesia and the Marshall 
Islands are eligible for Pell Grants, Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG's), or College aHL 
Work-Study only. All of these citizens should check wit h ^B^L 
their financial aid administrators for more information. j |^ y ff 

Cost of Education (or Cost of Attendance): The total amount it 
will cost a student to go to school—usually expressed as a yearly 
figure. The cost of education covers tuition and fees; on-eampus room 
and board *or a housing and food allowance for off-campus students); 
and allowances for books, supplies, transportation, child care, 
costs related to a handicap, and miscellaneous expenses. 
Talk to the financial aid administrator at the school 
you're planning to attend if you have any unusual 
expenses that may affect your cost of education or your f^f^mjf 
ability to pay that cost- 



ire, 

A, 
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Default: Failure to repay a student loan according to the terms 
agreed to when you signed a promissory note/ Def ault also means 
failure to submit requests for deferment or cancellation on a timely 
basis. If you default on a student loan, your school, lender, State, and 
the Federal Government all can take action to recover the money, 
including notifying national credit bureaus of your default This may 
affect your future credit rating for a long time. For example, you may 
find it very difficult to borrow from a bank to buy a car or 
a house. Also, you may be liable for expenses incurred in 
collecting the loan. If you decide to return to school 
you're not entitled to receive additional Federal aid or a 
deferment of your loan repayments. Finally, the Internal ^ 
Revenue Service may withhold your income tax refund. 

The amount of your refund will be 
applied toward the amount you owe 




TAR MIAN 
U \IION 




Eligible Program: A cour.se of study that leads to a degree or 
certificate at a school that taken part in one or more of the student aid 
programs described in this booklet. To get a Pell Grant. SKtHL 
Perkins Loan, or a College Work-Study job, you must In- enrolled in 
an eligible program. The same is true for a Stafford Loan. Pl.l T S. ur 
SLS, with two exceptions: 

-If a school has told you that you must take certain cour>ework to 
qualify for admission into one of its eligible programs, you can get a 
Stafford Loan or an SLS (or your parentis! can get a PLUS for yon > 
for up to 12 consecutive months while you're completing that 
eoursework You must be enrolled at least half-time,* and you 
must meet the usual student aid eligibility requirements 

-If you're enrolled at least half-time* m a program to obtain a 
professional credential or certification that is required for 
employment as an elementary or secondary school teacher in a 
particular State, you can get a Stafford U>an or an SLS lor your 
parentis) can get a PLUS for you) while you Ye enrolled in the 
program. 

Exit Interview: A counseling session you must attend before you 
leave your school, if you have any of the loans described in this 
booklet At this session, your school will give you inlbnnatton on the 
average amount borrower* owe, the amount of your monthly 
repayment, and information about deferment, refinancing, and loan 
consolidation options. 
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Family Contribution (FC): An amount that indicates how much of 
your family's financial resources should he available to help pay for 
school. This amount, determined by a formula called the 
Congressional Methodology, is used in determining your eligibility for 
aid from the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (bfcUU), 
College Work-Study <CWS), Perkins Loan, and Stafford 
Loan programs. If you have any unusual expenses that fifi|k 
may afTect your Family Contribution, make sure you WIV 
notify your financial aid administrator. 5 n II IT 

Financial Aid Package: The total amount of financial aid a student 
receives Federal and non-Federal aid such as loans, grants, or work- 
studv are combined in a -package" to help meet the student s need, 
Using available -esources to give each student the best possible 
package of aid is one of the major responsibilities of a school s 
financial aid administrator. 

Guarantee Agency: The organization that administers the Stafford 
Loan, PLUS, and SLS programs in your State. The rederal 
Government sets loan limits and interest rates but each State !s free 
to set its own additional limitations, within Federal guideline^ Thus 
agency is the best source of information on Stafford Loans. PLUb 
loans, and SLS loans in your State. To find out the name, ad dress^ 
and telephone number of the agency in your State, as well 
as information about borrowing, call the Federal Student M|| 
Aid Information Center at 1 (800) 333-INFO, if calling J^J 
before May 1. 1991; 1 1 800 > 4 FED AID. if calling on or 
after May 1, 1991. 

Half-Time: At schools measuring progress by credit hours and^ 
academic terms 1 semesters, trimesters, or quarters), "half-time 
means at least 6 semester hours or quarter hours per term. At 
schools measuring progress by credit hours but not using academic 
terms, -half-time" means at least 12 semester hours or 18 quarter 
hours per year. At schools measuring progress by clock hours, hall- 
time" means at least 12 hours per week. Note that schools may 
choose to set higher minimums than these. Also Stafford Loan, 
PLUS, and SLS requirements may be slightly different. 

You must be attending school at least half-time to be eligible *o 
receive a Pell Grant, Sufford Loan, a PLUS, or an SLS. HalMime 
enrollment is not a requirement to receive aid from the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant, College Work-Study, and Perkins 
Loan programs. 
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Internship Deferment: A period during which loan payments can 
be deferred (postponed) if a borrower is participating in a program 
required to begin professional practice or service. An internship 
deferment also includes participation in an internship or residency 
program leading to a degree or certificate awarded by an institution of 
higher education, hospital, or health care facility offering 
postgraduate training. (Note to Perkins Loan borrowers: This 
second aspect of an internship deferment applies only if your period of 
enrollment in school began on or after July 1, 1987, and you had no 
outstanding iunpaidl National Direct/Defense Student l^oan |NI)SL| 
on that date.) If you Ye in an eligible internship program, you may 
defer repayment of your Perkins Ix>an/NDSL, Stafford Loan, or SLS 
for up to 2 years. 

Loan Consolidation: A plan that allows certain eligible lenders to 
pay off your existing student loans and to create one new loan, You re 
eligible for loan consolidation if you have loans totalling at least 
$5,000. You must be in repayment «or have entered w ur grace 
period ) before your loans can he consolidated. You cannot be more 
than 90 days delinquent on any loan being consolidated. The interest 
rate on the consolidated loan will be 9 percent or more, depending on 
the interest rates of the loans consolidated. The repayment period 
will be from 10 to 25 years, depending on the amount to he repaid. 
Except for PLUS loans, the student loans described in this booklet are 
eligible for consolidation. 

New Borrower: A term that applies to the Stafford Loan, PLUS, or 
SLS programs. You're a "new borrower" under these programs if you 
had no outstanding (unpaid) Stafford Loans, PLUS, SLS, or 
consolidation loans on the date you signed your promissory note, and 
if your loan was either disbursed on or after July 1, 1987 or was for a 
period of enrollment that began on or after July 1. 1987. Once you 
qualify as a new borrower, the loan conditions that apply to "new 
borrowers'* automatically apply to any future Stafford Loans, PLUS 
loans, or SLS loans you may receive. 

Parental Leave Deferment: A period of up to 6 months when loan 
payments can be postponed if a borrower is pregnant, or if a borrower 
is taking care of a newborn or newly adopted child. The borrower 
must be unemployed and not attending school. To get this deferment, 
you must apply within 6 months after you leave school or drop below 
half-time* status. 

Pell Grant Index (PG1): The number that appears on your Student 
Aid Report (SAHk telling you about your Pell Grant eligibility. The 
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PGI is calculated by a standard formula that uses the financial 
information you reported when you applied for Federal student aid. 

Promissory Note: The legal document you sign when you 
get a student loan. It lists the conditions under which 
you're borrowing and the terms under which you agree to 
pay back the loan. It's very important to READ AND 
SAVE this document because you'll need to refer to it later 
when you begin repaying your loan. 

Regular Student: One who !s enrolled in an institution to obtain a 
degree or certificate. Generally, to receive aid from the programs 
discussed in this booklet, you must be a regular student. (For the 
Stafford PLUS, and SLS programs, there are two exceptions to this 
requirement. See the definition of eligible program. > 

Satisfactory Academic Progress: To be eligible to receive Federal 
student aid. vou must be maintaining satisfactory academic progress 
toward a degree or certificate. You must meet your school s written 
standard of satisfactory progress. Check with your school to find out 
what its standard is. 

If vou received Federal student aid for the first time on or after 
Julv 1 1987 and vou re enrolled in a program that's longer than I 
years the following definition of satisfactory progress also applies to 
you- You must be maintaining a "C average by the end of your 
second academic vear of study, or have an academic standing 
consistent with vour institutions M raduation requirements. >ou must 
continue to maintain satisfactory academic progress for the rest of 
your course of study. 

Special Conditions: Several specific circumstances that require 
expected 1991 income - instead of 1990 income- to 1m- used to 
calculate a student s Pell Grant eligibility These conditions 
accommodate certain situations where a family's financial 
circumstances would be worse in 1991 than in 1991). In these cases, 
using 1991 income would more accurately reflect the family s 
financial status. 

The conditions, listed in the chart on the next page. difTer somewhat, 
depending on whether you're a dependent or independent indent. 
<See the discussion of dependency status on page 11.) Expected 1»»J 
income will be used in your Pell Grant eligibility 
calculation only if one of these special conditions Ajg 
applies to you. For complete details on what you ^^^z 

should do if you think you meet one of these conditions. . rML 

see your financial aid administrator. 
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SPECIAL 
CONDITION 



DEPENDENT 
STUDENT 



INDEPENDENT 
STUDENT 



LOSS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 



1 A parent who earned money in 1990 has 
lost his or her job for at least 10 weeks in 
1991. 

"1 A parent who earned money in 1990 has 
not been able to earn money in his or her 
usual way for at least 10 weeks in 1991. 
This must have been because of a disability 
or o natural disaster that happened in 1990 
or 1991. 



LOSS OF NON- 
TAXABLE 
INCOME OR 
BENEFITS 



SEPARATION 
OR DIVORCE 



DEATH 

^ 



1 A parent who received unemployment 
compensation or some untaxed income or 
benefit in 1990 has completely lost that 
income or henefit for at least 10 weeks in 
1991. The untaxed income or benefit must 
be from a public or private agency, from a 
company, or from a person because of a 
court order. 



71 Your parents have separated or gotten 
divorcea o/fer you've applied for Federal 
student aid. 



n You worked full-time iat least 35 hours a week) for 
at least 30 weeks in 1990, but you aren't working 
full-time now. 

H Your spouse earned money in 1990, but has lost his 
or her job for at least 10 weeks in 199L 

n You (or your spouse) earned money in 1990 but have 
not been able to earn money in the usual way for at 
least 10 weeks in 1991, This must have been because 
of a disability or a natural disaster that happened in 
1990 or 1991. - 



H You for your spouse) received unemployment 
compensation or some untaxed income or benefit in 
1990 but have completely lost that income or benefit 
for at least 10 weeks in 1991. The untaxed income or 
benefit must be from a public or private agency, from 
a company, or from a person because of a court order. 



1 You and your spouse have separated or gotten 
divorced after you've applied for Federal student aid. 



I A parent, who received income in 1990, 
has died after you've applied for Federal 
student aid. 



1 Your spouse, who received income in 1990, has died 
after you've applied for Federal student aid. 
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Statement of Educational Purpose/Certification Statement on 
Refunds and Default: You must sign this statement m order to 
receive Federal student aid. By signing it, you're stating that you do 
not owe a refund on a Pell Grant or SEOG, that you're not in default 
on a Perkins Loan, Stafford Loan, or SLS, and that the amount you ve 
borrowed under those loan programs doesn't exceed the allowable 
limits. You're also a^-reeing to use your student aid only for 
education-related expenses. Part 1 of the 1991-92 Student Ad Report 
(SAR) contains such a statement. You must sign either this one or a 
similar one prepared by your school. 

frSr 3 NOTE- If your parent wants to borrow a PLUS loan for you, 
neither you nor your parent can owe a refund or be in default Your 
parent will also have to sign a statement of educational purpose/ 
certification statement on refunds and default that your school will 
prepare. 

Statement of Registration Status: If you're required to register 
with the Selective Service, you must sign a statement indicating you 
have done so before you can receive any Federal student aid. 1 his 
requirement applies to males who were bom on or after January 1 
1960, are at least 18, are citizens* or eligible non-citizens, and 
are not currently on active duty in the Armed Forces. (Cozens of the 
Federated States of Micronesia, the Marshall Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific jPalau] are exempt from registering.) 

Part 1 of the 1991-92 Student Aid Report contains a statement of 
registration status. You must sign either that one or a similar one 
prepared by your school. (Some schools require all students to sign a 
statement, indicating that the student either ha, registered w,th the 
Selective Service or is not required to do so.> 

Statement of Updated Information: You must sign a statement 
certifying that certain Student Aid Report (SAR) items are correct at 
the me you submit your SAR to your school If information for any of 
those items changes after you submit your application, you must 
update the information so that it's correct on the date you sign your 
SAR. Otherwise, you won't be able U> receive Federal s udent a,d 
Read the Statement of Updated Information on the back of Part 1 ot 
your SAR for the information that must be updated. 

pS ' NOTE- The only exception to the requirement to update is 
when changes occur because your marital status changes. In that 
case, you cannot update. 

50 
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DIRECTOR Of AQvZfiTlSjNC AND PUBLIC AffAIXS 
t/,5. ARMY RtC*VITjHC COMMAND 



Mr. Chairman ana Members of the Commitee 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee and share 
lr\$ight$ »itn the members concerning Army's "Be AH Yov Can 
Be" campaign, 

Army recruiting on today's scale began in 1971, as the 
Department o f Defense prepared for the task of replacing a partly 
conscriptec Army with an al 1 -volunteer force. The change was 
Implemented by the Nixon administration following recommendations 
of $ Presidential commission headed by former Secretary of 
Oefensw Thomas Sates* last dra'tee reported to duty in Jul* 

?n*> ccj^try h*a ie*er before maintained a force of tne 
present sire through volunteer I sm, but the Gates commission 
inaicti'ec if was feesibl*, providing certain conoitlons were met: 
a competitive wag* for soldiers, ctnrr financial incentives for 
nard-tc ~*iii skills, sn^ a" e*Dtsnoec a*C modernized recruiting 

pftnjt 

Thr: e were initial s^guriei o* success as th* u.$. Army 
r r i *g Cc^a^c r u$A9?_C! encompilsneti very high reciui ting 
missions in 19?a and 2975; np*e*er, circumstances conspired 
egsi-is: continued success: recruiting and advertl sing budgets 
wpre cut in n seal feat 1976; the Viet Nam Era 0.1. Bill was 
allo*e3 to expire; ana tne nation emerged from a recessl on , 
By 1979 ootn Quantitative a*tf Quail teti*e goals *ere being 
missed, and Army Vni* f cf Staff Edward C Meyer was telling 
Congjess that the country naa a l 'hollCw flrmy," 

7he Army responded by shifting resources into recruiting ana 
advertising, $no tne Congress authorised additional incentives. 
These included eventually a large entitlement, now called the 
Montgomery 0.1. Bill a*d Army College fund, to Support post- 
serylce education t and a federal Loan Repayment Program for those 
who enlist after college. Major General Maxwell thurmtn was 
assigned as USARt'C Commanding General* under his leadershlp t 
initiatives which introduced sales force automation and other 
state-of-tne-art marketing practices transformed Army recruiting , 
The "Be All *ov Can Be" advertising campaign was first aired in 
January 1981 after almczi a year of development . 
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7wc rx*sr Tf\ r*** 

The vilitery services are #ut*ori*e0 to a^artise 5aceuia 
recruiters ca^ot possibly reach the 20 million youo© of 
grime enlistment age u*aitfetf. Wrertieinf girts military 
recruiters a eno «r«y recrwi ter* art fortunate Jn Mi«p 

heJpeti by o*e o f t*e &est campaigns i* erf*ertisi*p Mstcry. 

•Se All you Ce* Se" Js eldest tan ytars oltf a*tf *till poiftp 
strono, so^ft^i^o that ca* &e saicf e&eut o»Jy a fta*0f«i of eorer- 
tiling slogans. *o»erer. tMj -mepic* campaJpn *as P"****? 
Army advertises **ic» tfio achieve some success an<? from *Alef> *e 
itemes imoorta f 't lessors* 

"Toeeys ax*/ *e»ts to Jei* feu," t?>e first ceapaipn concept 
or t*>e *JJ yc^.teer force era, *es *esip»t* tc ovtrco&t strong 
negative images esscciatec ait* fix*y * frvJ f?i to c ,nB u 
vaie^t *i*^set t*et c*e t*i^ec t*a ot'.er fciiitery Services fiut 
was cra'tec i*>t- me «r^; end tc *a*e ye*/*? people aware of 
cree M y inc^esser oa> a^c otner economic incentives. It succeeoeo 
doei'st ^ese -i 'arrives e*>o contributes to aariy AiJ volunteer 
force re^r^ii-; # success, Cwt its permissive tone was wltely 
eislixtc'ct s^rvfp soisiexs a^c retirees. It was oiscontinueo 

rr f * ca-'pei;;- :r:f;:, represe-teo &y tne sip'et^re 

i^e "Jc" -e^cle Jclneo t^e *r*v. M projected w«ny of 

t ; e sa'/ij**!. * -sr* acceptable for*. MOi ticnaJJy . 

# »»- e *<» s -e-e*:*esi2PC sc*e»n$t in favor of tne 

^x^es. ":ri * t*e Peocie" avowee t^rr^n 
serfxa^" - K ^e* i : r-riacec &y a s^orr Uvea campaign 

*ea-:i*ea , " > Js is r~e -;*y." T *is ca^paijn concept *es fiisea 
« n */c#/--f c v -gc5t^ ; ixmy ^ao peco*e remote tc a 

' , 2 ;Vrr'- ''\-r^c recc:e; a^o it attemota^ to remedy tnat 
••-tl'j'-fc Vc rather ciw^erec, acf formats. Its appearance 
reox-iti'O 'aiiures, a^cit *as *ci serzeUea 

5 -- f£ «* i* is t-e Arfl»y" ea*ertlsing was aires w*>ile 

cet?;zc*f ft £:; Se " camoai^^ »as orr- 

6f ^i. vOl/ "^N 

r** x;: row Se" ea^oaipn oripinateo ^rom a *erc- 
base* r**'t* cf fe sit^ati^^ j-certa^e^ January 198D, a 
r , v .; f .M f * c . -j^-atec in creative recome^datlo^s orese^tec to 
[It *ece" f *e»t 5ft 16 i980 ' r estion «no orctfue- 

o*- t *»e apr-r^ec creative roceots proceeSec 0»ri*; toe 

fa;- ^oM-s, e^^ tre first aos aireff i« 3*»uary 1991. 
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D2HCTIOW* FC& 199: 

*jt*o«s* t*a eoJwtJen of *rm/ §0v$r tiling 1$ a aetter of 
continuing alel-g^e Dtt**** t*>0 4rn> antf Its contract «0y#fti*^9 
a3e*er> ^ou«5 I *yfcica*. t*t forma j orocass of craatinp n»* 
^^fartising for 1991 Papan with direction provided to t*e acaney 
Jrt Fepruery 199£. *a$ as*ao flr$t to a*a«ine the Mi»tlf>p 

•tf*»rtJi Jnp poo: for suf fieJanc/, eoolrlng fpteJfic crltaria. 
Saconp, may *are as**tf to e*9*lne implications of a*p*ctatf 
C*anpas 1^ t*e *rwy mission, si*a a*0 atryeiura as tfiosa c»anp»s 
ail&nt Oaar on tn* **y the *rm/ prtse^Cl Itself to t*a pvPiic. 
Third £ K ay *era cnarcatf »Itn finding *ays to a*tantf empllfy 
the success**} "Army Advantages*' thru$t. finally they wr« 

aToyragec to see* iterative ano nen»tr#ffitio^*i methods of 
msr^tftin^ cc^ T -"if*tio^s tc 3uDZl6***t «a*l«m#tfi« *tf^»rtif Jnp. 

J" re* limits so oocJ , ri* »as as*ao firjt to consider 
*c* *ei; i: amasses aac of se^ertJ tfacision stapes prospactive 
enlistees ;r froi/c* as **** fcaeoma J*tr« of Arm/ opportunities, 
o«**?;sr a «*r.'c**s i'ttrtst, arrive at a oecision to sign §n 
*r*2ist»e~ f . ::->rect 9 s^o t*a r > j5*e *itn tnat atriowa tfecfsio*. 
:ccer«;^c latcer, rai^'crci^p an agistment oacision is a 
T$?fer r • «r*a : t^o* ti^re ceca^se /Du^p oaopla m«> 'contract" as 
^w:* a* a y**; rr'o;* t**ir r?rrr£in$ oates. Pvar trtat Interval 

ra" Ct:r~* $jt)*tct to : m e "Owvar ra^erse" familiar to 
sabers c ' rrso-: 

n6s :ts"c"r *: a. t9*Z9lg* ze^te^t against 

:*r:*j" at*rJr,:a? :c sutzess'jl tecrut tm*~t 

see ;ri si - ; - J*Tr„;l rfp-es*, t: °*pa;^ t^a attant^o" o' a^ easily 
ris Tarter a.rra-rf; rcfl'-V, tc co^^act rjt*t t^t rants 

a-r "pf^s te::*e ^a^a 2o»r oaxscti Jorojramant i« 

f^e r r »r* st; #^ -a, #^i:r:f, tr Tic o^ recruiter* &tS*q 

! ~* ereste; ;r^;*rr? ?: a r*i*t c # ro^^ifmant; ano reassur**?* , 
v. ca$i "l.rf: r^-.-rs' 9 ." 

t*c sc-eri'j: re;o' , *?' i iJaTic w 5 e^arcaa fro* the re*lBw o* the 
90*erti sl*Q crc^rsr^ £ sarxle: to eensitfaratlon of Ar*y service 
^ao Te*eslec it«e: f S" ? n e # ora» o' a strong o^jaction to tna 
rapi^e^tauo^ "a^^ researrn r*$rr r ?e^ts felt was cnaracfaristic 
of sD.'cJari^j. "a"/ yc^np scis.ers, nowa^ar, offered a different 
perspect! vf rr c *ja^C/ perss"^: as !nay risitecf «r«y instaJ Jttiens , 
a o^rsoecti^e :*a? surco. p ts a r i^ffi^ltfjaiiy maJlanoing portteyel 
of a n Ar^ a*zarie n ra - " **lch yo*»g soldiers ere give* oppor- 
tv^itia^ ?^^!5. rnis ras tra^sJatac into ttlpyisio^ 
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Statement Before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Government Information and Regulation 

«r. Chairman and Hembers of the Committees 

It is a pleasure to appear before you today to talk about the 
Department of Education's dissemination of information related to 
Federal, State, and other programs of student financial 
assistance. We support a wide variety of activities designed to 
inform high school and college students, their parents, and high 
school and college counselors, about the student assistance 
programs under Title VI of the Higher Education Act. These 
activities range from targeting and distributing publications for 
students to more than 40,000 secondary schools and other 
community, State, and private organizations each year, to funding 
training programs and specific educational access programs that 
target low-income, often first-generation students for 
recruitment and placement, with the necessary financial 
assistance, in a postsecondary institution. Let me share with 
you some of the particulars of our efforts. 

For the current fiscal year, the Congress has appropriated more 
than $12 billion for the Title IV student assistance programs. 
In order for students and parents to benefit from the 
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availability of these funds, they must first know that they are 
there? to aid eligible students- Therefore, we publish a Student 
gujdo with about 50 pages of information describing the major 
Federal programs and terminology, student rights and 
responsibilities, and loan default avoidance- We distribute 9 
nil ion copies of the Quide to high schools, colleges, l ibraries, 
community aqencies, and individual students and parents. While 
we distribute this publication to the more than 20,000 high 
schools, we also send it to an additional 20,000 community 
organizations including adult education centers where the non- 
traditional students who make up more and more of the 
postsecondary population are served. We also design a colorful 
poster announcing the availability of Federal student financial 
assistance which is distributed to many of these same 
organizat ions. 

We also involve the counselors in high schools and TRIO projects, 
in Urban League and rural service center organizations in our 
efforts to disseminate information about the financial aid 
programs. This fall we plan to publish the Counselors &5Jldboo_K, 
a resource for guidance personnel who must answer student 
questions about the Federal student assistance programs. These 
counselors alao assist students and parents in completing 
application forms for these programs. We expect to rrail more 
than 40,000 copies of the Counsel or's Handbo ok to student service 
personnel. In conjunction with the st udent Guide , the Handbook 
provides these college- secondary school, and community 
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counselors with key information they need to carry oyt their 
critical role in publicising these programs to millions of high 
school and college students who need this inf ormation. 

To the extent that our resources permit, we also tailor our 
publications to the needs of specific segments of the student 
population in this country. Thus, we print and distribute the 
Application for Federal Student Aid CAFSA), which is a free form 
students Bay use to apply for Federal student assistance. Wo 
print 13 million AFSAs, including 1.3 million copies in Spanish. 
We also print and distribute 50,000 copies of a Student Aid Fast 
Sheet m Spanish, the EK.t_Ste*i contains the Key information 
found in the S^mJ^dfi. We are also developing a new 
publication for students in middle school and the early hi<,h 
school grades that will emphasize hew careful academic and 
financial planning can put college within reach of all qMl.f.ed 
students. Finally, we distribute 20,000 copies of anothe. EP 
publication, fUsfc^MiLcet^^ 

Women , to many of the same groups mentioned earlier. This 
publication describes public and private sources of student, 
assistance which are of special interest to its audience. 

in addition to these publications, we also have operated a 
Federal Student Aid Information Center for more than 10 years. 
This Center consists of a staff of highly trained and 
Knowledgeable socialists who operate a bank of toll-free 
telephone lines to respond to general questions about student 
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assistance frc.n indents, parents, and school and college 
counselors. These counselors also help with more specific 
requests for assistance in completing application forms , 
verifying the status of a student's application, or forwarding 
copie: of publications. To make certain that the Center's 
services are widely publicized, we print and distribute a 
brochure describing it to more than 40*000 individuals and 
organizations in our network of high school, college, and State, 
local, end community service agencies. During 1990, this center 
rc*po» >d to rore than 1 trillion telephone inquiries and more 
thar 200,000 written requests for information. We are very 
plear^d with the quality of service the Center provides and the 
use* • > f ur.ction it performs. 

1 have described some of the major publications we develop and 
J*stiitjtf throughout the nation each year using an information 
*. a 5seii>:;.at ion network that we are continually refining and 
expanuing. In an effort to make certain that we do not 
inadvertently omit any group or individual needing these 
p'.ibl :c? c ionr, *nd information, we also coordinate our 
dissemination efforts with other Federal and State dissemination 
activities. We make copies of our publications available to the 
Consumer information Center operated by the General Services 
Administration; we publicize out publications to educational 
associations such as the National Scholarship Service for Negro 
StL ;9T^s and the professional associations representing high 
ft'ru.oi .?n<1 college guidance counselors and college financial aid 
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officers- We also make our staff available to provide 
information to the many columnists who write articles for 
students and parents seeking information about Federal student 
financial assistance. Through the media, we reach a still larger 
audience and further ensure that vital information is received by 
the public. 

The Department also funds access and retention programs that have 
as their objective the identification, recruitment, preparation, 
and admission to postsecondary education of low-income, first 
generation college students. The largest of these programs are 
the TFIO programs. Two of these programs, Talent Search and 
Opward Bound, work with students and adults who are not yet 
enrolled in college and provide them with counseling regarding 
college admissions and financial assistance. We currently tunM 
more than 170 Talent Search programs that work with students and 
adults to prepare them for entry into postsecondary education. 
For the first time, fifty-eight of these programs have been 
approved to serve seventh and eighth graders, and to work wiih 
them to ensure that these students stay in school long enough to 
benefit from the programs of student financial assistance 
available for college. Beginning later this year, all Talent 
Search projects will be reguired to provide seventh and eighth 
grade students, and their parents, this counseling and financial 
aid information. In this fiscal year, these Talent Search 
programs will reach more than 245,000 students with college 
admissions counseling and student aid information. 
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The second of the TRIO programs that serves as an access program 
frr secr.ndary students is Upward Bound. Currently, there are more 
than 37,000 students participating in more than 500 Opward Bound 
programs throughout the nation. Upward Bound counselors work 
with tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders to improve their 
academic skills and, ultimately, to enroll them in postsecondary 
education. Upward Bound projects are required to provide 
information about student financial assistance and college 
adm:*s*ons to their students. These programs have played a 
slanficant role in disseminating information about available 
sourrej of financial aid to low-income, disadvantaged, and 
roino* *:y students. 

Othct discretionary grant programs in the Department also 
-;jppsr; efforts to disseminate information about financial aid to 
students and parents. The Fund for the Improvement of 
I'osti-econdaiy Education (FIPSE3 has supported a number of 
individual projects over the years that work with low-income and 
disadvan* aqed students to place them in college with adequate 
financial assistance. A recent FIPSE grant supports a six week 
summer camp during which 10th and 11th graders will attend 
vorksncps addressing college admissions and financial aid for 
high school students interested in teaching careers* One of the 
waller TRIO programs. Educational Opportunity Centers, provides 
college and financial aid counseling services to their clients as 
"4 3 1 . We also fund a number of access programs targeted to 
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graduate study; these program provide information about student 
aid to needy undergraduates whose ability to pursue a graduate 
degree hinges on the availability of Federal and other sources of 
student financial assistance. 

We recognize our responsibility to publicize and disseminate 
information about the Federal student financial assistance 
programs to the constituents who need this information. Through 
a program of (1) publications, (2) information centers relying on 
toll-free phone banks, and (35 outreach and recruitment 
activities, we believe we perform this vital service well. We 
are proud of the quality of our publications, our information 
center, and our outreach programs. In tandem with these efforts 
to disseminate information about available sources of Federal 
student aid, we continue our effort to make the need analysis and 
aid application system as simple as possible for students 
applying for Federal financial assistance. We are also 
continuing to conduct training workshops for college financial 
aid counselors; high school counselors may attend these free 
workshops to acquaint themselves with the Federal student aid 
delivery system, its applications and requirements. Taken 
together, these activities constitute a significant and 
successful national effort to publicize to the nation's parents 
and students the important sources of student aid. 

I will be happy to respond to any questions you may have about 
our efforts. 
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To «y great Senator Herb Kohl, the distinguished Chairmen of 
the subcommittee on Government Information and Regulation, and 
aU of the distinguished member* of the Subcommittee , I greet you 
on behalf of all the citizens of the State of Wisconsin, and 
particularly those fro* the seventh assembly district. 

x am cwendolynne Moore and in the Wisconsin Assembly I 
represent the north and west sides of Milwaukee, the state's 
la rge S t city. During my y*ars in office, X have listened to 
h ours of testimony on various subiects and yet I am truly awed 
and very honored to be here before this Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate today to discuss S 501 as well as the 
br oaaer issue of information as it relates to access to 
postsecondary education and student financial assistance. 

A front page article in Tuesday's ^L^J^ speaks to 
the recent economic recovery in Milwaukee together with the 
profound devastate in the city's poor blac* neighborhoods, many 
of which are included in my district. Quoting Dr. aames H. 
.onnson, director of the Center for the Study of Urban Poverty at 
the University of California at _ Angeles, the article notes 
-MUwauKee is a classic case of how a restructured economy has 
finished the employment opportunities for blacfcs and for biac* 

males in particular. * 

The numan tragedy fostered by the unacceptably high levels 

ai individuals in my assembly 

of unemployment among the 47 , 600 inaiviau 

l 
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district is indeed profound. More than half of all black 
Milwaukeans are on some form of public assistance. The city has 
one of the highest black unemployment rates in the country: 20.1 
percent, which is ©ore than five times the rate for white 
residents. 

The Tings correspondent, like moat commentators, finds the 

immediate explanation for the current condition of so many black 

Milwaukee residents in the changing economy: 

Milwaukee pulled itself out of a serious 
slump' in the early 1980's and staved off 
the current recession by making its old 
manufacturing plants more efficient and 
expanding services like hotels and retailers. 

But the strategy has had an unintended 
but equally profound secondary effect. It has 
devastated the city's poor black neighborhoods, 
whose residents thrived in the high -wage union 
jobs of the city's manufacturing heyday and 
are now adrift on a rising tide of unemployment, 
crime and despair. 

And, like the problem, there is some consensus on the 

solution: young blacks and older black workers must develop the 

skills to compete in the current economy. They must be prepared 

to compete for and be successful in jobs, the overwhelming 

majority of which will require some level of postsecondary 

education. 

S 501 provides a variety of mechanisms which will benefit my 
constituency. I am particularly supportive of the advertising 
campaign authorized under Section 6. We must tell our young 
people early and we must tell them often that they ought to 
aspire to great things and education provides an avenue to 
realize their aspirations. We must constantly emphasize the 
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possibilities open to them and our confidence in their ability to 
achieve those possibilities. 

The training made possible under Section 4 of the bill is, 
in my view, also one of its particular strengths. This 
compilation of information and training for teachers, parents, 
counselors, recreation workers, neighborhood center workers is 
critical. We must enpower all in authority interacting with our 
youth and young adults to provide those young people simple, 
accurate information about college opportunities. 

I would be remiss if I left the members of the Subcommittee 
today with the impression that I believed information, in and of 
itself, would measurably affect conditions in my district. My 
own experience, as a member of the lower socioeconomic class, 
convinces me that to make an information campaign regarding 
college opportunity truly effective, that campaign must be 
delivered by exceptional, knowledgeable, caring human beings. 

I grew up the eighth of nine children in a family headed by 
a single female. I was raised on welfare and government issued 
food. I endured overcrowding in dilapidated housing, received 
inadequate health care and was, I believe, miseducated and 
provided unequal educational opportunities. As a child, I'd been 
the victim of sexual assault and, perhaps as a result of a 
combination of these factors, I proceeded through adolescence 
with a severe case of low self-esteem. 

Much in my immediate environment reinforced my belief that 1 
was destined to "become nothing". I was told by a Milwaukee 
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Public School counselor, for example, that I was not college 
material — and I believed him* During my last year in high 
school, I became pregnant and simply stopped going to school, 
(As you may know, today Milwaukee has one of the highest teen 
pregnancy rate of any citv in the country.) 

Fortunately, in my junior year in high school, I was 
recruited by an Upward Bound program, one of the TRIO programs 
authorized under the Special Programs for Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds Subpart of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. An Upward Bound counselor, Mr. Theodore Nxumalo, himself 
an exiled medical student from South Africa, intervened and 
prevented me from becoming a high school dropout by picking me up 
at 6:30 a,m, each morning, eating breakfast and lu n ch with me, 
and depositing me at the University of Wisconsin's library- Here 
I read and studied to prepare myself for the final exams 
necessary to complete the requirements for high school 
graduation. 

Also during my upward Bound enrollment, I met Dr. Arnold 
Mitchem f then Director of the Educational Opportunity Program at 
Marquette University in Milwaukee- Our initial meeting was at a 
community-based organization where Dr Mitchem distributed 
descriptive pamphlets of the program he directed together with 
applications for admission to Marquette and described the 
opportunities available to me at that University. 

while I was attentive and expressed my desire to attend 
college via a brief discussion with Dr. Mitchem, I did not 
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follow-up on the opportunity. Over the course of the next three 
months, as I moved from residence to residence as many inner city 
dwellers do, Dr. Mitcham literally tracked me down using the 
North Division High School student network to deliver the message 
that there was a place for me at Marquette and he wanted me to 
enroll at the university. 

As a result cf that intervention, I applied to and was 
admitted to Marquette University—but I brought a lot of social 
baggage with me. 1 was pcor, u single parent who had low self- 
esteem, very rudimentary study skills, and was academically 
deficient— particularly in quantitative areas. In addition, I 
promptly withdrew from each course which required me to write a 
term paper. 

The Educational opportunity Program at Marquette, funded in 
part by another TRIO program, Student Support Services, provided 
me with academic, personal and financial support— the big three. 
Without them I would not have been able to succeed. Although I 
was literate, the pamphlets, applications and letters had 
virtually no impact on my ultimate enrollment and success in 
college. It was the presence and commitment on the part of 
individuals which made the difference. 

Demographic changes occurring in Wisconsin and throughout 
the country make investment in the education of low-income and 
minority youth, and the re-training of unskilled and under- 
employed adults a pressing priority. It is my conviction, 
Senator Kohl and Members of the Subcommittee, that the nation's 
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future economic well-being, indeed its long-term security, rest 
upon our will to continue to intervene in the "social ordering* 
which denies our country the fullest opportunity to harvest many 
of the best and brightest of our human resources. 

"Natural ordering" dictates that "cream rises to the top" 
and that without interference, graduation from college will be 
the natural result for the majority of our most talented. I can 
tell you, conversely, that social ordering, as defined by private 
rights, kinship, racial conventions and color privileges, is the 
crucible of social disadvantage, and that social ordering can and 
often does devour whatever natural talent or intelligence a human 
being or society m<iy possess. 

Continuing governmental intervention — sophisticated messages 
delivered through all of the media, adequate financial 
assistance, personal intervention from knowledgeable individuals 
with skills to adapt to the culturas indigenous to low-income 
areas — all of these will be needed to adequately redeem many of 
the brightest in »y district, and districts like mine in every 
state in the nation, from the clutches of mediocrity or 
destruction. Our relative position in the international economy, 
I am convinced, depends in large jart on our continued 
willingness to make that investment. 
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Mr, Chairman and members of ihe Committee, it is an honor to eppee r before you 
today to testify on the "Student Counselingand Assistance Network Art of 1 99f" (S 
501). My name ia Selena Dong, and 1 am the Legi« lative Director of the United States 
Student Association, the largest and oldest national student ©ionization, representing 
more than 4 million students, I am originally from California , and am a June 1990 
graduate of the University of Washington in Seattle, Washington. 

When we read Senator Kohl'* bill, we were so genuinely excited that we nearly 
hinted. For this bill includes so much of what we have oeen saying foi yean; that 
Title IV student aid programs are good programs that ate simply not as well-publicised 
ac they should be. 

A 1 9SJ publication of USSA and the National Student Education Fund reported that 
*The inadequacy of current financial aid information has been identified as the 
greatest impediment to part secondary education access. Studies conducted by several 
education associations have found that individuals most needing financial aid 
information - low-income persons - ana Iks likely to receive it.' 

And in an press statement i«ued last October, USSA vice president, Taj*! Shah, was 
ouoted as saying "Just as the US. government pay? billions of dollars in commercial 
time to ask pung people to be all that you can be - join the Army/ the Department of 
Education needs to equally publicize the availability of federal financial aid so that 



And just on Monday, ten students testified at a joint hearing held by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, and the House Subcommittee on 
Postaeccndary Education on Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act These 
students c*mr from the city and the country, and the middle-class suburbs and the 
ghetto, They are White, African-American, Asian- American, Latino and Native 
American And every single one of them testified that while they were growing up 
Ihey simply weir NOT told of the different types of financial assistance available for 
college Yet, all of them know that they could join the army,. .and go to college. One 
woman from Wisconsin testified that she Joined the reserves right after her parents 
told her that they could not afford to pay her way through college Another student, 
a Native American from Arizona, spoke of seeing countless ads on military assistance 
for college out never seeing one ad on financial aid 1 

Moreover, at a general assembly at the USSA conference this weekend. 1 asked the 400 
students attending the conference how many of them knew the words to the song. "Be 
All the You Can Be " Everyone raised their hand. No joke. Then I asked how many 
of them knew the Department of Education 's toll-free information number on federal 
financial aid. Virtually no one raised his or her hand, No one- And we represent the 
more privileged people in our society, because we are in college! For every one of us, 
there were more youth npf enrolled in college We are not reaching the people - low- 
Income and people of color communities - tox *. T hom Information on fiudent aid 
could make such a difference in their lives 
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A July 1 WO report by the General Accounimg Office entitled "Higher Education: Gaps 
in Parents' and Students" Knowledge of School Costs and Federal Aid' revealed, m 
the worts of the former Secretin/ of Education, that "both students and parents were 
generally unaware and uncertain about the availability of (federal! student financial 
Sd to help pay for college * Thi» report, which looked at 74 studies on parental and 
student awareness of college costs and student aid. quoted a 1980 national survey of 
high school students, which revealed that only 12% of all high «j^^ h ™*/* 
tat w that Pall Grants were availabV m their schools, and only Wh believed mat 
Stafford Loans were available. 

Moreover, federal student aid • because of inadequate publicity is exacerbating the 
education and income inequalities in our society, instead of ameliorating them These 
studies showed parents who had attended college or had other children in college 
knew more about student aid than those without these experiences: wealthier and 
mora educated parents were more knowledgeable about student aid then their less 
wealthy and educated counterparts; and th se with children in private schools knew 
more about student aid those with children in city or rural schools, 

Because of these reasons. S. 501 is of critical necessity, and it would work because it 
takes a multifaceted approach to the problem of inadequate information 
dissemination, First, by developing information and counseling seivices. 5. 501 
would further enhanee the effectiveness of high echooi counselors who are cntrcal. 
One student from a low-income community testified that he would have never 
known about scholarships for college - ones thai are affording him the opportunity fo 
•trend a pnwtitfous private school - had his high school counselor not gone out of her 
way to tell him about them. Likewise, the Native American student testified that his 
hitdi school counselor, untrained in the complexities of federal student aid, gpvc >him 
the wrone application forms. Investing in high school counselors, who are critical 
components in our efforts to make college a reality to all people, wpuld be a 
worthwhile 

Second. S. 501 would enhance public access to information resource* by developing a 
comprehensive guide on college opportunities end financing that would be integrated 
with other relevant data Uses, and creating the Student Counseling and Assistance 
Network This is crucial- one of the biggest barriers to the student aid system is the 
complex and confusing nature of the application process, in which students are 
expected to fill out different applications and pay separate application fees fo> P nva ' e - 
institutional, state, and federal aid Such an unwieldy system makes it difficult tor 
students to find out and apply for all the different types of aid available 5 501 would 
alleviate this problem by provldinge more centralized and publicized way to find out 
about student aid. In response to the demand foi information on ways to pay for 
coll*M a new industry has developed in which students and parents pay consultants 
for information on college admissions and financial aid However, only the 
wealthier can afford this service! The education system should I* providing this 
information and to everyone 
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One suswstion we have is thai high wheel and college students be explicitly included 
in thJ«<*ction's proposed Task Force on Public Access since they ere the targeted 
population, end would have important insights and rescunrs 

Thiid.S. 501 would provide funding tor an important recruitment and publicity effort. 
Again, thia is of critical importance. The GAO study also showed ihat IS)ophomo»s 
who were aware of Pell Grants and Stafford loam in ithej 1 WO {national survey] were 
more likely to enroll in por>»condary schools in 1982." Earty awareness of the reality 
of college dees make a difference in students' motivation and ability to pursue a 
poctsacondary education. Moreover, this third prong is an absolutely crucial 
companion to the bill's other elements, which emphasize early intervention. With 
41% of the understates on our campuses being age 25 and older. » wldesweepine 
publicity campaign is necessary to ensure that nontradltionally aged sludents ALSO 
Low about financing their college educations. We will have to retrain large number* 
of workers in the future; in tact, we will have to educate every man, women and child 
to meet the needs of our workforce and lo keep America competitive. An exclusive 
emphasis on earty intervention would shortchange » large portion of our human 
resources and potential college students. 

Lastly, we support the emphasis on reaching low-income, people of color, and other 
disadvantaged communities. With the gap m college participation between poor and 
nonpoorwmth, and between minority and White youth climbing we must redouble 
our efforts to make education a true option for everyone USSA is proud to express 
our enthusiastic support for S. 501 . We believe that there is no better way to celebrate 
the 25th birthday of the Higher Education Act and its Title IV student aid programs 
than to publicize them, and that there is no bettei way to invest an America's future 
than ensuring that education is a known reality for all. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, allow me to thank you for inviting the 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators to appear before you to 
discuss what this nation can do to Improve the informational systems that, in turn, enable 
citizens to understand that access to postsecoitfary education is within their reach provided 
that they pursue it correctly. 

As the preeminent committee responsible for overseeing the quality and distribution of our 
government's information, ami evaluating the effectiveness of the activities of all agencies 
and departments, it is roost fitting that you have chosen to review the types of informational 
services that are currently being administered by the Education Department and others to 
inform citizens how they can apply for the $19 5 billion in Federal student aid that is 
currently available. 

As all of you know, the Federal student aid programs were enacted over twenty five years 
ago to help insure that no qualified citizen would be denied the opportunity to pursue a 
postsecondary education for lack of adequate financial resources. By any evaluation, the 
investment that the nation has made in the educauon of its ciu*ens has proved to be a 
tremendous success. However, over the past several years a number of circumstances have 
arisen, which, in turn, have inhibited many in our society from pursuing a postsccondary 
education Unfortunately, these barriers have most frequently been erected in the paths of 
those citizens in our society who are poor, disadvantaged, and disproportionately minority. 
As a result, unless we begin to seriously address these problems and increase the education 
and training of all of our citizens, then many social ieienUsts fear that Amenca wiJI lose its 
large, diverse, and highly productive middle class. 

On top of these factors is the reality that America is undergoing massive changes in its 
economic structure and struggling to deal with the realities of a new, highly competitive 
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global marketplace, Foreign competition is very keen, and unless we can maintain a highly 
skilled, productive work force, ihen all of us are in danger of placing at risk the high 
standard economic quality of life that separates the United States from most of ihe oiher 
countries of the world. 

In our opinion, there is perhaps no more important issue facing America today than that 
which will l*lp secure a broad, diverse, well educated and well trained work force that can 
support us well into the twenty-first cenmry. However, to achieve this goal necessitates thai 
we provide opportunity for all of our citizens, in particular, the growing numbers of those 
who air being denied the chance to participate fully in our society. 

Equal educational opportunity for all is clearly at the foundation of any solution to these 
problems. But to insure that this occurs requires Ih3t we develop effective early 
intervention strategies and more effectively maiket the student aid programs to those who 
are most in need. Therefore, allow me to provide you with some background on where we 
are and share with you some suggestions on what can be done. 

In ihe spring of 1987. the American Council on Education and the Educauon Commission 
of the States formed the Commission on Minority Participation in Education and Amencan 
Life. With former Presidents Gerald R. Ford and Jimmy Carter serving as honorary co- 
chairs, the thirty-seven member Commission issued its report in 1988 entitled "Onc-Thiid 
of A Nation." In the introduction, it noted: "Amenea is moving baekwaid— not forward— 
in its effort to achieve the full participation of minority citizens in the life and prosperity of 
the nation/' It goes on to state: "In education, employment, income, health, longevity and 
other basic measures of individual and social well-being, gaps pcrsist-and in some cases 
are widening- between members of minority groups and the majority population. 1 * 
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"If we allow these disparities 10 continue, the United Slates incviiably will suffer a 
compromised quality of life and a lower standard of living. Social conflict w*U intensify 
Our ability to compete in world markets will decline, and our domestic economy will falter, 
our national security will be endangered In brief, we will find ourselves unable to fulfill 
the promise of the American dream." The Commission's report underscored the advances 
made by minority groups in the past, but noted that momentum of earlier progress had 
actually suffered reversals in the last several years- 
Twenty years ago, educational interventions targeted to the disadvantaged helped bring 
minorities— excluded for two centuries from the mainstream of American life— into schools 
and onto many of the nation's campuses. Over this period, an array of new programs, 
many of them supported by the federal government, helped to increase minority high school 
graduation rates and college enrollments. 

Since 1976. however, progress has stagnated. While high school graduation rates lor 
minorities have continued to climb slightly, college enrollments have not. Data from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census show the percentage of black high school graduates 24 years old 
or younger who were enrolled in or had completed one or more years of college rose from 
39 percem to 48 percent between 1970 and 1975, Over the same period of time, the 
corresponding rate for whites remained steady at 53 percent Between 1975 and 1985. die 
college participation rate for blacks declined to 44 percent, while the rate for whites 
increased to 55 percent. Lower attendance for Hispanic youth also declined from 51 
percent to 47 percent between 1975 and 1985. and the participation rale for Native 
Americans remains Lhe lowest of any minonty group in the nauon. 
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At a time when the United States faces increased competition from abroad, and 
demographic challenges at home, we must ensure that our growing minority youth 
population will succeed in the classroom, and will have access to good jobs at decent 
wages. Dr. John Porter, Superintendent or the Detroit Public Schools, and former President 
of Eastern Michigan University, noted in a speech two years ago that we must guarantee "» 
ccruunty of opportunity" for each member of the high school class graduating in 2001 if 
we hope to meet this challenge. To this end, the National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators (NASFAA) has assisted in the development of several model early 
awareness programs, published a compendium of 85 such projects, and has produced and 
tested information materials for junior high school srodents and their parents. 

In addition, the Association, in cooperation with the American Council on Education, 
sponsored an Invitational Symposium on Early Awareness of Postsecondary Education in 
Washington. D.C.. November 16-17. 1988. This symposium brought together 48 
representatives from nearly 30 educational organizations, and included national education 
leaders, directors of minority affairs, testing specialists, financial aid administrators, 
philanthropists, counselors, and government officials, to contemplate the national agenda for 
early awareness programs, and to explore the role that each organization should play in the 
larger collaborative context 

The outcomes of that symposium were published in a report that was released in July, 1989 
entitled Certainty of Opportunity, which, in turn, has been distributed widely to legislators, 
government officials, and educators. The recommendations in that report are two years old, 
but they arc still germane to the challenge before us. They provide the key elements 
necessary to develop successful intervention programs. 
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Our report also recognized thai coordinating a broad national effort targeting at-risk students 
would require strong leadership from the White House and the Congress, initiatives from the 
states, and support at the grass roots level, to essence, we believe that it will require the 
kind of volunteer effort that President Bush called for in his inaugural address, and that 
First Lady Barbara Bush has prompted in her campaign for national literary. Realizing the 
value of partnerships and collaborations, our symposium participants formulated a number of 
strategies and recommendations that we believe should be followed by all of the parties 
involved in the process. 

It is also important to note that the symposium participants made a clear distinction between 
general information dissemination efforts and early awareness and intervention programs. 
These latter programs are defined as broadly -based efforts to introduce students in the late 
elementary and early secondary grades to the increased opportunities available to those who 
persist through high school and enroll in a postsecondary education program. Such etiorts 
primarily locus on students outside the tradition college bound group who are considered to 
be at-risk of missing out on the benefits of successfully completing an educational 
experience beyond high school. Research has demonstrated that more often than noi these 
students are members of minority groups. 

Our research has shown there are hundreds of valuable projects already underway in 
communities thai could serve as models for broader scale cl forts. These projects provide 
intervention at crucial junctures, buiid confidence, and give disadvantaged students a sense 
that postsecondary education is possible and will have a payoff Successful programs 
respond and adapt lo situations particular to their locale. They change us resources change, 
and accept that while there is no single model or blueprint that can work in every situation, 
the success of programs depends largely on factors such as financial support, local 
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enthusiasm, leadership, and dissemination of research. 

While there are many key elements lor any successful intervention program, including 
beginning the task as early as possible, research has demonstrated that the most critical 
element is involvement of parents and guardians, More than any other intervention, 
students benefit from home environments conducive to learning. Experience has shown that 
if parents or guanlians are concerned, committed, and assertive, they can effectively guide 
children toward a postsecondary education and encourage them to succeed in their 
educational endeavors. 

Two recent examinations help to support this conclusion. The first, a study conducted by 
Donald Hossler and other based upon experiences in Indiana, showed that if parents 
establish and reinforce an expectation for their children to do well in school and to 
encourage them to pursue higher education, the children will do well and are more likely to 
pureoe this course of action The Indiana study showed that with at-risk students, this type 
of family involvement was the strongest predictor of whether or not such students would 
subsequently enroll in higher education. 

A second examination, part of the research that has been done by Jerry Davis and the 
Pennsylvania Higher Education Ass.slance Authority (PHEAA). has noted that many early 
awareness activities are "unlikely to be well-received by a significant portion of junior high 
school students." His findings note that this is particularly true for those students who do 
not consider themselves to be postsecondary education bound. Most junior high or 
imcrmcoiatc school students simply do not focus upon the information that emphasizes the 
longer term values to be gained by obtaining a good education. Most of these students arc 
more concerned with what is occurring in their "immediate" world rather than thinking 
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about their future. Parents or guardians, on ibe other hand, have the maturity and the 
experience to understand ihc consequences of preparing or not preparing for the future. If 
they become a positive catalyst in reinforcing the value of education to their children, 
parents or guardians can dearly be the most effective parry in helping to ensure success for 
them. 

Therefore, as we begin to contemplate the role and importance of information programs and 
the amount and kind of information that should be disseminated to students and parents at 
various points in the educational process. I believe that we must begin modifying some of 
our approaches. We must place more emphasis upon getting parents and guardians 
involved, and take a more active role to encourage their children at an early age to do well 
in school and to understand the importance of obtaining a good education. We must 
provide parents and guardians with the informauon. knowledge, and tools that will enable 
them to become more effectively involved in their children's education, In developing these 
approaches, we must remember and recognize that many of these parents and guardians do 
not have positive memories of school, and many, indeed, have dropped out themselves 
Some may not understand the value of education, and therefore, may need to be convinced 
that keeping their children in school will yield positive results for the student the family, 
and the community. 

If this is die audience that we are trying to reach, then we may have more success in 
interacting with them through churches, community organizations and agencies, employers or 
places of work, or the local media, rather than through the local school system. In essence, 
educators and counselors must go to where parents are, and at times when it is easy and 
convenient lor those whom we arc trying to reach, hurther, such approaches cannot be 
done through a single contact, but must be ongoing and include regular efforts that will 
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help lo reinforce and supplement the responsibilities that wc arc aligning w these people to 
help their children 

! would now like to discuss what I perceive lo be the kinds of information that will he 
mosi useful lo students and parents to assist ihem in making positive educational choices. 

There is growing evidence to show that most of the information which is currently available 
is beneficial to those families whose students are commuted to the college-bound track. 
However, much of this information is too detailed and more comprehensive than that which 
is needed to first provide the impetus to families to make the initial decision to place a 
high priority on education. 

For example, trying to talk with a parent about why their son or daughter must perform 
well on a standardized test or have above average grades to be admitted to a college or 
university may be meaningless if neither parent nor anyone Irani the lamily has completed 
high school The discussion must begin where the iamily is and within the context ol the 
values they hold. If the family does not perceive that successfully completing high school 
is important, they clearly will not perceive, in any real sense, the value of even the 
possibility thai their child could pursue postsecondary education. Students and parents also 
need to understand how they will be able to pay for postsecondary education, and, 
therefore, inJonnauon about available student aid programs is extremely important. 

For this reason, NASI*" A A was extremely disappointed with the Department of Education's 
decision last year not to publish and disseminate Tht Stiultnt OWr, which we believe is a 
valuable tool for those families who have made the commitment to pursue postsecondary 
education, but who may not have die financial means to totally pay lor it. During the 
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\tm <4\ award war, lor the first lime since its inception, KD failed to prim and disseminate 
The Student Guide, instead, they utilized a scaled-down, unattractive " Fact Sheet" to 
describe the financial aid thai is available from the US Department of Education. The 
lack of adequate resources in its printing budget was cited by ED as the reason for this 
departure f rom disseminating an attractive, highly used public document, to resorting to a 
make-shift, mimeographed, inferior document While much of the information contained in 
the 1990-92 "Fact Sheet" was similar to that previously included in The Student Guide, its 
layout and graphic presentation was far interior to past ED publications. While the savings 
to the Department were approximately $2.4 million, the product substituted was of limited 
value, and clearly conveyed an "uneanng bureaucratic" presentation to the reader. While I 
am pleased to say that this year the Department has again found the resources to print and 
disseminate a more attractive and expanded student guide, this example helps to illustrate: 
that encouraging participation and providing quality information to prospective and needy 
students has not always been on lop of the Department's pnonty list. However, tor these 
tamdies o! at-risk students. The Student Guide, or any other such tool is really meunmglcss 
until they have been convinced and arc at a point at which postsecondary educational 
attendance appears to be a possibility. 

This is why we arc excited and supportive of the k,.>d of program tiiat Senator Kohl has 
included m S 501, which would enable the Education Upartment to contract with public 
and non-profit entities to develop and advertise postsec^ndary educational recruitment 
messages targeted towards low income, disadvantaged, intnomy and other al-nsk students. 
Such a campaign, if properly conducted, would reach thousands ol at nsk students and their 
parents or guardians, 'Ine message would not only let young people know that their 
government provides financial aid to assist deserving students in obtaining a postsecondan? 
education, but they also would sta*ss the importance ot staying in school, taking the nght 
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course, ana making the right everyday decisions. Some of the messages could al*i be 
directed towards parents and guardians, thus helping them know how to be supportive, and 
guide children in the proper directions. 

While a program like the Higher Education Recruitment Effort (HERE) proposed in S.501 
should serve as an ongoing foundation of a national marketing campaign, we should not 
overlook the involvement of other entcrpnscs in our society. Corporauons and busmen 
could be encouraged to undertake programs and media campaigns that would compliment 
the messages coming out of the Education Department's HERE program. Similarly, civic 
organizations, community groups, and educational entities themselves should also Ik- working 
towards sponsonng and conducting local complimentary informational intervention programs 
which would assist local citizens. To support these ciiorts, Die servicers outlined under TO* 
H ol S.501 entitled 'Public Access to lniomiaiion Kcsourccs (PAIR)" could be used These 
serves would ensure that we have an ongoing, readily accessible, leeway communicatee 
link to widely disseminate comprehensive inlbnnation to all rogues ol the country, as »cll 
as to collect lcedback and establish a national depository ol what is occurring, and how 
it is working. 

In this way. the Department could assist in helpmg m ensure better diminution about 
successful early awarcness/.ntcrvemron programs, and to support collaborative eltorts ltl the 
higher education community. One example ot this kind of project is Hie effort SASIAA 
has undertaken to develop and maintain a compendium of ongoing early intervention 
programs. ITirough die PAIR program, diorts such as NASI AAs or others' could be 
enhanced and expanded to easua- a more extensive compilation ol usclul mortal,, and the 
dissemination of those materials to interested parties 
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By building upon existing programs and fostering other partnerships and collaborative 
efforts, the Federal Government can provide the impetus to broaden the participation and 
available resources that are needed to successfully address the needs of at-risk youth. 

While not directly relerenced in S,501, there is another appropriate role lor the federal 
government, which is evaluation. There are at least two difficult challenges in evaluating 
early awareness programs, First, we need longitudinal studies to follow students over an 
eight to ten year period to determine if intervention efforts have been successful. The 
results, however, from such evaluations are not going to be completely apparent in a few 
months or next year, but we sUll need to keep moving and building on what we learn in 
the process. 

The second evaluation piobiem is defining "success." Some might define it as a given 
number or proportion ol targcied students who persist through a postsecondary program. 
Others lee! that high school graduauon rates are good indicators. It the goal is lor high 
school students to make an informed choice at Hie nght nroe, the proper measurement 
technique is far Jrom obvious. Thcreiorc. we believe Uut an evaluation model should be 
developed that will connect early awareness elUms with the goals we can ail agree upon. 
Personnel from the Education Department, and in particular, fa>m the National Center For 
Education Statistics tNC't-S) should work cooperatively with others in the education 
community to develop an ettceuve evaluation model and an ongoing tracking system. If 
folded in NCHS, the data and ongoing evaluation could be monitored more easily, without 
great expenditure. 

There is certainly much more I could say about the role that various ongoing intervention 
programs have played in Joslering educational awareness and attainment or about other key 
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Clemen* or the structure that we believe is necessary to foster successful early educational 
intervention programs. However, most of these initiatives, perhaps more appropriately, 
should be discussed and expanded later this year when Congress undertakes the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. For now. we do believe that several of the 
initiatives contained in S.501 would go a long way in refocus.ng and re.gnit.ng the Federal 
Government's efforts, particularly those within the Education Department, to insure that all 
citizens are infotmed that access to postsecondary education is not outside their reach. 

Again, thank you for inviting us to appear before you to discuss this important topic. 
NASFAA looks forwanJ to assisting you in these efforts, and stands ready to prov.de you 
with any assistance that you need. 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 am Ilegina Manley, President of the National Association 
of College Admission Counselors and Facilitator of Citywide Counseling 
Programs for the CUy of Chicago Public Schools. 

I am very pleased to be here today to speak to the counseling 
components embodied In the Student Counseling and Assistance Network 
Act of 1991 or SCAN. The National Association of College Admission 
Counselors placer* the highest priority on this legislation because of the 
many students amd families who will be helped by its provisions. 

We are an /association of more than 5,000 counselors working In 
American educallon whose primary area of expertise is guiding students 
through the difficult and sometimes confusing transition from high school 
to postsecondary education. Our members work at both the secondary 
school and college levels and can be found In public, private, and 
parochial institutions- 

There fire three truisms about student need that I will cover in my 
testimony today: 

1. Students need strong pre col lege guidance and counseling and 
college admission counseling programs to assist in the various transitions 
they will fact* in their schooling experiences. These programs must begin 
early and t>» available throughout the education continuum. 

2. Students need better and more accessible information about 
preparing fr>r, choosing, and enrolling in postsecondary education. This 
covers their high school curriculum, their options in choosing a type of 
postsecondary education, and paying for that education. 
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3. Far too many students, especially minority and economically 
disadvantaged, remain underserved in American education. The lack of 
service and information, coupled with other deficiencies in the 
educational experience, translates into their being underrepresented at 
our colleges and universities. 

Underlying these obvious needs are the frustrations suffered by 
students, parents and counselors alike as they try to formulate 
well- informed, quality decisions about postsecondary education. 
Nged _for_E arly InterveiiUon, j5rograms 

The members of our association believe that the federal 
financial aid system can provide Incentives to find a way out of the 
poverty/welfare cycle for young Americans who are at-risk because of 
family circumstances beyond their control. We also think that working 
families ' :rotlest means can hope for a productive way of life for their 
children, because of the body of education programs that now exist. The 
key to this success lies with early intervention plans that possess the 
following components : 

1. A plan of action that outlines how educators, parents and other 
interested Individuals and organizations can best utilise various 
community resources to develop a support system that will mentor, train, 
and motivate able students for whom postsecondary education is a 
reasonable and achievable option. 

2. A plan whereby middle and junior high school counselors are 
trained in a number of areas including the following: 

a. assisting students In the development of effective study skiils; 
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b. guiding students through appropriate secondary school planning, 
Including the selection of a challenging high school curriculum; 

c- assisting students and parents in understanding the techniques 
and strategies of educational exploration and decision making In the 
college admission process; 

d. assisting parents in developing an understanding of the cost of 
postsecondary education, financial planning, and the financial aid 
application process; and 

e. awakening students and their families to the range of 
post secondary options from which they can choose* These include 
vocational and technical training, certificate and degree programs from 
community and Junior colleges , full four-year college end university 
degree programs, rnd professional or graduate school. 

NACAC, with a grant from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, 
developed a program that we call ^Parents and Counselors Together" or 
PACT. This program, directed specifically at elementary and middle 
schools provides information to parents, and training for those who work 
with families and youth- -from counselors and principals to playground 
supervisors and case workers- -about the possibilities of postsecondary 
education > 

No matter how successful this or similar programs are, however, they 
can reach only a small fraction of those who need the support of a 
program such as ours, or the many others that target specific student and 
parent populations. 
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Most importantly, we must be able to alert families to the "price 
te g 8 ' associated with each educational option, including tho availability 
cf grants, loans, and scholarships that exist to help those who cannot 
afford postsecondary education on their own. Exemplary early intervention 
plans suitable for communities that range from large inner city school 
systems to rural districts do exist today. SCAN would make these 
programs available nationwide. 

SJ^ngthonin^un^llM «t th«L Sender* School .Level 

Following the early school years, students must have access to 
(m proved precollege guidance and counseling and college admission 
counseling programs that assist students in the exploration and 
decision-making process. At this stage, students need specific 
information about financial aid programs, how they work, who Is eligible, 
how to apply, and the timelines for notification. 

Many schools today do not place an emphasis on or provide an 
adequate precollege guidance and counseling program. We know that most 
counselors want to make this a part of their offerings, but they lack 
time, resources, and formal training. While these services are Important 
for all students In all schools, regardless of economic status, It Is 
sxlomatic, however, that the schools that provide the most limited 
^rvices and have the fewest resources are the ones that need them the 
„.t. And so. the cycle perpetuates itself: the unserved become the 
underrepresented In higher education. Something must b* done to 
break this cycle. 
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One of the provisions of the Student Counseling and Assistance 
Network Act calls for identification of model, workable programs and 
making information about them available to schools that wish to include 
them in their own guidance activities* This service would be 
invaluable. 

For example: counselors in my state of Illinois have access to some 
models and tools. Within the last two years the Illinois Student 
Assistance Commission and the State Board of Higher Education formed a 
Joint commission to study early intervention and early financial planning 
for postsecondary education. Pilot schools in rural areas of the state 
have been selected to test an early Intervention initiative. While this 
small effort is an exception and not the rule, it is not nearly enough. 
What Is developed in this exercise, however, can be added to a body of 
information that might be useful elsewhere if it were disseminated by the 
clearinghouse effort described above. 

SCAN also calls for the training of school and college admission 
counselors: first, to provide new and improved counseling services to 
students, and second, to be knowledgeable about the provisions of all 
existing financial aid programs. The second emphasis would reestablish a 
vital service. 

In the 1970s, when the federal student financial aid programs were 
first implemented, special training, sponsored by the Education 
Department, was made available to financial aid administrators, 
counselors, and business officers. Today, counselors no longer receive 
this training. 

5 
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Sine* high school and collage admission counselors are often the 
first person, to whom students and families turn with financial aid 
questions, we cannot understand why they have been eliminated. The 
Intensive training of financial aid administrators i. obviously a 
necessity. But, a more generallxad training of school and college 
admission counselors is also Imperative. 

The need for such training Is best exemplified by a yearly event that 
was Just held in Illinois. Counselor, and financial aid specialists 
answered calls to a financial aid hotline. Over 1,900 callers from acres, 
the state called in the period of one week. This was an Increase of 62 
percent over last year's calls. Students, parents, grandparents, and 
lenders called on an average of one per minute. 

Questions ranged from specific line items on application forms to 
places to look for scholarships, and from Investment questions to how the 
financial aid process works- Counselors should have the kind of 
information that allows thorn to answer such questions or to direct 
parents and students to appropriate sources of information. SCAN 
provides for this type of training. 

Imrir"!"^ -"^-- Aoc< ' sstblB Intorroatl011 

As they consider their options, students have the right to 
accessible, quality Information about postsecondary education. But, given 
recent trends and events, this Information is becoming more difficult to 
acquire- 

For example: until last year, the Education Department published a 
comprehensive and much-used handbook about federal student financial 
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aid, titled Thg Student Guide: Financial Aid from the U.S. Department 
of Education , This excellent publication was reduced from 82 pages to 
under 20 pages last year because of budget cutbacks at the department. 

Rather than eliminating guidance resources, NACAC believes that the 
federal government should develop better quality, more complete resources 
and disseminate them to a wider audience. Such tools must Include, but 
not be limited to, traditional print materials such as the Guide. They 
should encompass videotapes, audiotapes, software information programs, 
and others that employ contemporary technology for their dissemination. 
The Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act will address this 
concern . 

The proposed legislation will establish a comprehensive computer data 
base system, containing financial aid sources, explanations of the various 
programs, who is eligible, how to apply, and admission information. This 
system would be available to schools, libraries, youth centers and 
elsewhere. Counselors applaud this provision. 

Such a system would also go far to eliminate an undesirable 
side-effect of the lack of information for students. Over the past few 
years an industry has grown that collects and sells information about 
financial aid* Usually, it is a compilation of publicly available data 
that is free for the asking. What is sold often Is out-of-date and 
usually incomplete. Yet, businesses are thriving because parents are 
desperate for this kind of centralized Information source and they are 
willing to spend scarce money to get it. The situation is ripe for fraud 
and abuse. 
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Con elusion 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman, the members of the National Association 
of College Admission Counselors are committed to providing quality 
counseling services to students moving through the school to college 
transition. We often hear the argument that not everyone is suited to a 
college education; that such students need to pursue a course of study 
that prepares them for the workplace. This is undoubtedly true. College 
is not an achievable or appropriate educational goal for all students. 
However, NACAC firmly believes that all students should be educated and 
guided in a manner that includes postsecondary education as a viable 
option - 

School counselors and college admission counselors need the 
prog-ams. tools, and training to reach our youth early enough to make a 
difference In their lives. Students and parents deserve to have the best, 
most accurate, and easily understood information about financial aid 
programs that we can provide. The National Association of College 
Admission Counselors believes that the various provisions of the Student 
Counseling and Assistance Network Act goes a Jong way toward providing 
these services. Clearly, American students will be the beneficiaries. 
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National Association of College Admission Counselors 



Statement on Precolleqe Guidance 
and Counseling and the Role 
of the School Counselor 



Introduction 

Use National Anodtfiai of College Adratsaoo Cooosctore 

(NACAQ has had a tas^sradiag inerat » neetsog the 

r>favsitnnsrfDi**a^afls*>ideo^ 

Americas ffftr*rw WctenevcthsacdocaDonis Aim- 

fac&t&iihcfattav.ifaeftoWof eacbs^^ 

society at targe. A strong daaumy reqsors an cstocased 

cttuwuy, and we betens a is incumbent upon das nation id 

create each child to hiafter potential far sctf-fcilfiUraem, 

while feutfftng our strength as a people able tocctrnpetc aithc 

infernaticstal comtmmiry, 

Assist sftafcois m teaching the* 
fee cooperative efforts csT school sdrntotflnaorx teachers, 
caamanay re yrea s j tativcs, guwmo e stt officials, parents, 
aadiiKSfaairtOTtfwrtsrtve^Mweflisatia^ 
cnwsrl ui sw boargaptetofsc tfH B fr 
achicvcnwnt Of particular impoitaace a) student success is 
access So a soucj precoftege guUtsnor and counseling pn> 
grwn thai begins earty in she student's school career. Earty 
ptanomg <e>g^ secondary school course seSecoonandpnxot* 
tegrennchnrm programs) can aisurr that students ptssue the 
most challenging eumculun) that re salts m enhanced 
prjMSOpocfafy gdooUooal oprioos. 

The vast amy of poso*coodsiy opportunities and the 
ageojQ^wyuscnaentiforacce^ 
costs sod the caeopieaiiy e# the Unsocial aid system, call for 
a guaiatscc support systcsn to asatt 
Critical to ttsc sacoess of such a support system is the strength 
of fee ssmcnlststai process t«v*eeoibe fdwolcotfisesorsvnd 
coUcge a tin u s ss o n personnel Wbeo oV rote of each ts 
understood by the other sod when costuovoication between 
then to been effective, counselors rtaonusssonpeffonnei 
are in a pfgj*^p to help s tu d ents and patents by pmvidmg 
accurate, ujucMitftr information which will assist them a> 
making sonnd etfacatkxtal darts **w 



tXcfnoitrapoic surveys indicate that otsr student population 
a changing Our schools arc enroling Urs^ 
sSodcota fao sa Averse ethoscAacssI backgrounds, and tf^esp 
s na d ea i s will constitute a majority of school age popolaDons 
Inieostatcsby the year 2000. These students are less tstcly 
to coose from fanttltes with rose models who Istve experienced 
or had access so pnsttecondaty oppoitnDU*es and. as a result 
there wiH be greater reliance co the school system to provide 
ayptiyriaie pfPcoUege guidance and co u n s e ung experienc es . 

Is recent yean. The Coftege BoatdComroissjcnonftacol* 
lege Guidance and Counseling, the NACAC sponsored Na- 
tional College Coisnseung ftojed. aod {he Caracgie founda- 
tion for she AdVanoroera of Teaching report on secondary 
pAjcjuoo to America, have each caBcd for the iwprovetneoi 
and extension of prtcoSege gindsncc and counseling uro- 
grams thsi assist studmts as they consider and pUn for a foil 
range of posts wiastayo p p or tufli tiea. Also recognizing (he 
need for app ro ve d precnllege counseling, the National Asso 
ctanon of Secondary School Principals to 1990 adopted a 
resoluhon that 

. axx*M*fc* cofl«bL*ativt *flWu by principal* mad nhcvJ 
pouaekn to drwtup mA awp tauwu fmxMege anmmlmg 
ttuiauve* vttbtft co#rvprrhes»ivr tchoo! fuidcnvc pro 



...wpfiocts thr caommwf educMm) of focondtry kIwkM 
coun*rkrk enxxxjrtfcy tilt drrek^xncol of ftun^skry jw 
cotfcfe ftudmce sod QOUBK:hn| pu fi nn ^ **& PTwnD Cta 
■cfacntcousickf «njcuUiiao wttjbkfrtkt* adnuttKmcotfttrl 



CTewiy, it is tune to traoUate these calb into rcaitty 
Toward that end, the Nations} Assoc canon of College Admts 
ssonCounsekr* presents the folkrwin^ guide lines for what wc 
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eeitaeraxtsiteses aneflcctive preeoik^gi»daJa*a*idcfi*»v 
u uptoe nnng wchapro 



Components of an Effective 
PmcoUage Guidance 
and Counseling Program 

NACAC beJkvea that pwoU^ giiaianee and co***lir« 
rtpeacssta ft deveJoptoeaial process bcgm at the 

rroddlec«junM*h*gh*hc«lkvcL Such a program takes rato , 
MCM that students have dtferesi seeds at irariouseduca- 
uooal sevens end counselors roast intervene as ^^^^ ^^ I 
the delivery cf sx*vtoes and acuvmes ■f^ropn^c » earb , 
level Wel*n*t*eerved'.hai counselors have ofteettJcen tea* j 
Urrolvwlwtthpreatfteygu^ I 
because ceajaseJUiaj Umc and energy toe bee* tftfaino to j 
wardamyriadofperi^.socu^^ | 
thatooiiMbemiwenc*^ j 
*hooJ andcommunny agencies ! 

An effertrve ffndjuxe and ccwnsdiag program should 
irclude lhc fultowmg components « all levels 

l>* school's overall phitaitipny. 
i . A wnoeo «*nprehens»we P*an ■'W that outlines j 

| ihnse needs . 

. AaevtlimMa proaa thai roosara prajptts wwim , 
' meeting stated goals and objettucs. 

* A focus on precollege guidance and counsel** that 
cnibtes students to prepare lhemscJves a<adem*ally ft* a 
wufe nangr of educauonal and csstcf opportunities 

. Differentiated staffing thai Hxludcs » sufTk icoi munber 
of counselors with counseling toads Ow enahk them to 
accomplish psopam goals and ob*xu*es, the provisionor 
t^ropnase admuurtrauve rod smerviscry support, pod utr> 
\ pc^pe^oc^^uatf»nK«|»i>gnHTi seeds First, precot 
tege gunbnce and counseling should he known, underatood, 
tad in^emrflasd by all co^le^to^.*^*^**™ 
denfcf ytf* counselora wbo special we in precollege guidance 
tnd counseling as dauuxt from other counselors who arc 
! concerned a wide/ rs^ erf swdou needs. 

. Effective commuincauon with a vanrfy of c^vsuwen 
crs, mc biding studem*, parent*, att educators, and the larger 
community. 

- Counselors and other educators conwimed to the pnn 
ciptes of equal opportunity and afnimauve acuoa This 
i^uroesthepft^ncerfpmiuvt 
dens development regardless of race , Asabtlay. and 
i ^courages the tnclusicaiof rok modcU among 0* aaH **o 
n^ltfiesechanK!ensucs. 

. A supporiJ>T kmrnjcuonal and ad^Biislraove staff who 
wotk conperatively wUh counselors to asset audents ui 
1 *,hjc*sng cdmauonal gnah cnm««em wt* ineif apumdes. 



- Aneu»uoasneniihatmc^Bigaeacapt^ 

m coflaple* swHscuta»»i\ chao^ so^ieiy.oisclhaissjnparta 
■sd enaxsfBges eaci> amdent to naadJ hsi/bfa 

• Reapeclfofsasto privacy aod^need^cor^ 

■lily of iMDfda, 

- Deinery o* aamoes aocordwi » etincal pnsctieei 
(kvekAOd by NACAC and cite samOar educaooc groupa 

• Asaaa^« tos»teaaodpar^fta*caB»i^ 
Kionals lsaw bees property ifa*ssirfloca^o«i^l»wI*^ 
«Ute«asidea«atls^irs|STO*flitssfc ftanhni provisions 
sbosM be made for release lime east financial support fa 
cotasesor* to attoid pnaltaakwa! ineeiii^ WJ*sb«^aH and 
other profestfoal devetopmen? acnvrtiej where *ey can 
team skah,eacbaaje ideas, networi wiih othei professional*, 
and keep up-to-datt on ctoges in the ooikfe adroiasson and 
financial v& processes. 

• Adcquaic latibues, resources, an>1 cquiprnem U? acccm 
pbsh the goals of the program 



Role of the School Counselor 
in Precollege Guidance 
and Counseling 

An efTeeth* pre«ate|e guidance and counsel componcni 
maschrjolguHiance program will maim to cemn functions 
in: perfom^hy school cou^ These uar hide 



Mkkll* or Junior High School Uvei 

TTk rok of the counselor m precollege jniaJance and counsel 
inaattheroiddieajuniwbighsehoot level » to: 

> Implement the goals and objccuves of the counseling 
p™r»m by strvmg students, parents, and staff. 

. Assasi studesus m *e A^ka^nent of effecuve study 
skills and learning habHa that prwnott asademsc eacdlence 

. promote the deveksptnem of student setf-*warcne*s 

lixhxlinganuixkTiaandjr^oftheffm^ 

e$Ls. values, and personal attitude* 

. CiudcsnjA^intheifawan^BaiTdrjlar^of fivff 

secondary school ccmcuhon. tocjudrng the setection of a 
nurse of study that will enaWe them to maaimi« Ihetr 
cducauooal and careff opuona. 

» Assist students and parenls B) understanding W* ^ 
! n^ueaandstrate^crfeducaujnalear^ 

sdmasjon process. 

♦ Brosa^studem'srcnamsby t«ro6a:*ng ihcm to the 
vmcry of postsecondar> cducauaul ofioonuniucs avauabk 
«nd the educatsunal rouses to each. 

* Asa* students and parents m understanding the role of 
testing m education and the individual interorruuon of all 

1 sundMdited teas results. 
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• Assist students « the devttoprnem of career awareness, 
ciptorauon. and Ltfe-pUnmBg skill 

• Assi«pvtim^u»Serscandii9d»cc«of posasecondwy 
educaaon. fee need for financial planning, afd tfv financial 
aid process. 



■ Facoer^sa**^ parts jp*W»^ 



Secondary School Lewi 

The role of ibe coun«kx in prtto8efr guidance and eounsrl 
ing at vanous stages of the secondary school Je«ti is, first, to 
continue ail appropnate makEe/junior high school functions 
to insure romprefttosivenrss and ar&ndationand, maddiuon, 

to. 

* Meet with students and parent* regularly » review 
academic progress and select appropriate courses 

* Assist student* in relating the* abilaie*, aptitudes, and 1 
interest* to current and future cducatwnal and occupational 

ChptceS. 

* Assist students in setting realist* goals, developing 
dec isnffi- making sktfh, and accepting resportsibtlHy for the 
dec noib ihey make. 

* Address special needs of undeflrppesoued students, 
(eg , minority students, women, students with disabilities* 
ecooomcaily diodwvtiaged students, or other poptdaiioml 
by keeping up update on programs and resources designed 
specifically for these students and insuring thai the students 
ire aware of them. 

« Assist students and parents m uncferstandmg lf» eoHege 
admission and financial aid processes by providing access to 
current, clear , and concise information concerning the wide 
range of postsecondary educational tippcrtuntues available, 
cmrancx re^mremcnw, financial aid. turntulaf offering, 
costs, admission and financial aid deadlines, and the variety oi 
carty adnussioo and early decision programs available 

- Asmsi students in ihcacquisttioo, evaluation, and appn> 
pnaie use of information, including coUege gmdebook* and 
catalogs, computer-based guidance syswms and colkge vid- 
eos 

» Em ourage student and parent part*, ipauon in col lege fan 
pnigrams, admission and financial aid wottsnops, and related 
programs. 

* Assist student* m selecting and rrgisainng for appropo 
ate college admission tests., and in interpreting resulting test 
a. ores and . cu tnflumr id the admission process. 

* Assist students with developing a personal umeJme or 
calendar tor completing the tasks assot isted with the college 
admission process. 

* Wort with students and teat hers in develop ,.ig students* 
essay wnung skills 

* Encourage students to visit col lege campuses, if possible, 
to gain first -hand information from admission and financial 
aid rcpreseniati *es. observe classes, and interact with (acuity 
and students. 

* Assist students in developing apprtTpnate mtrrvie*mg 
skills and in understanding the pure**** '*heeoUegeadmis 

trier* and their rok m she pracrss 



• Dei^kvprotorvcreiaOa'Bste^ 

them m Baderstanding the man of tieacbooJcumcohjmand 
the quality of ineir atadenta' preparation. 

• Deratop and dbaaaaaaic a school profae far sac by 
collegea and omversiueJ. 

• WortwtmroUeaeadfiiisaionn^ire^ 

v tsas to the xhool so that fludeitts will na*e oppomaiues to 
explore a variety of options. 

• Advocate on behalf of students via letters of recomnxn- 
dsuon and penrou eotmnucucatk» wtffc college representa- 
tives 

• Wcirt with the scnooinistnjctioBalsia^ 

thesr roJe in supporting students as they make important 
educational and career cbojocs. 

• Proncfe a supporti re environment for students and 
parents and work to eliminate or reduce unnecessary ansiety 
too often assoc tatod with die college admission process. 

• Assist students mo'ralmgwimdirrKultsttoationssuchas 
college admission afleVw financial aid den ah and in develop- 
ing airman ve strategies should this occur. 

• Assist students and patents with preparation for the 
separation process that will occur in the school to college 
transition. 



Counselor/Student Ratio 

The National Association of College Admission Counselor* 
bcltfves that the irrtpkmntation of a ptecofle^g^iidanccand 
counseling mitsatnre must take into consideration lartors '* 
as concern for student growth and oYvclopmem needs, pro- 
gram scope, role of the counselor, and the number of stipend 
stafTavailabk. We acVnowlodgc the published report fft$h 
School by Ernest Boyer, wnt> its recommended ideal coun- 
seWy/studem ratio of 1/1 00. and iht posiuon fiatemem of the 
American School Counselor Association (A5CA) with its 
recommendaijon that the ratio be between 1 / 100 (idea) )«ndl/ 
300 (masjmum), We agree with ASCA that the unpktncnta- 
uon of a guidance and counseling program should be deter- 
mined primarily by concern for meeting students' develop 
mental needs 

MAC AC bebeves an eflevlive precoDege guidance and 
counseling process requires that adequate umc and resources 
pe gvajlanir for courtaelors to wort with student* and parents 
individually and in group settings. To accomplish this and to 
enable counselors to wort produc u vd y with other school and 
community r ep r esen t a tives, we support a eounselw/studeni 
ratio of 1/100 <ideal) or i/MiQ (fmxtmvm) 

far <xiSu*mol tafarmxxm art cienfkattam. c/»vu» I Lfr Frank 
Surtivit. Etermiitr thrrcx*. \**<n*l Asior&J* of Cotkgr Ad 
mtksfum C<mfu*hrs. .We 430. iSOO Diagonal Rood. Akjtandrm. 

4jf r««« rf kf Wr fm**MT4 B mm wC J mm /H# 
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About MAC AC 

fepcttsfeag owe m» 5J0OO cttaador* m& teatoaona> 
NACAC brings tt%e*er wuxataty ichool wwttai, and 
cofege ******** cooaetars and often, m w*D ts after 

teiik*am*stott*M<x*^ Since iwfawte« to 
W37. NACAC ittamwg^toit^dMfccte^o^e 

Ow roosters betoe in fce dignity, worth, and ** P[**®j 
erf alT »id work is itevdopcoitftfPliag prcframi «dicsvic» 

I w**heliJsaiis«^o*»rgrt^ 

] **] fin«Ki»I processes. 

pmiks 0* foundation for merabpr activity. Ton 
I Stttancr4w*Knwre*iewrf«ni^^ 
I qft^CttSaseWsnsycsiab^ 

I lSu dcnisastJ^m*kctbeirans4li^ 
| open informed decision rotting Ac* admission and 
I fosacia! assist*** , » be kJwwtedgeaNc and effective coun- 
j «cto«wr»ai*aninfrKi*Jparttrfp^^ 
m**s foe tne sfcxkms they sen*. 

All of Ibe programs and services erf the NAT AC arc 
(fcdksfediowiri these objectives We welcome the oppw 
amity to wort twin individuals and orgim«tioiw who share 
otffconunon concerns. 1f«iroh^:ttvesaieinet«ew,tlhave 
taken a dramatic step toward wpandmg «hK»uonal 
for students in this nation 
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National Association of College Admission Counselors 



Statement on the Counseling Dimension 
of the Admission Process 
at the College/University Level 



The National Assocuttxsn of College Admission Counselors 
hp long been an advocate of the rremsri ing dimension of the 
college admission process Tbe assoctanoB was founded m 
193? lo esahlisfc a code of ethics thai would guide colleges 
and univcmiiet in their r e l atyon stups with students and sec 
on dary school counsetars and, concomitantly , to promote the 
mterrsis of siodeats over those of rantutions. 

As the door k> higher education opened wider and greater 
numim of students weneeeicoeraged 
developed 8 need to help students understand the drffefeuces 
among the variety of mstrtuiionj and the array of educations! 
programs available so them. It also became necessary to 
determine the quality of students ' secondary school prepara- 
uonard to cureet them to programs 
them to continue to grow both personally and acadcm*ally 

Because of the increased diversity of the Amcncan system 
of* pos&econdary education, the need continues today for 
helpful guidance to assist students in making decisions to best 
meet their individual needs among the full range of 
pcstSKondary choices. InadditHjn^uVcostofhiyhtr education 
today and the heightened concern regarding families' ability 
to pay for rt place a high demand on ihe need for accurate, 
Ltmd y fuwic uU aid and piann iog infonnaium Such guidance 
and counseling must come from both the secondary school 
counselor and ooUege admission counselor. 

White the traditkmsl cofiege-goang peculation remained 
stable m recent yean and the predictions of dramatically 
dechxunf numbers remained largely unrealized, we are now 
beginning to experience real demographic shifts tn the 
population that may have t significant influence on college 
and university enrollment m the coming years Increased 
recruitment efforts, ihe mtroductson of marketing concepts 
and the trend toward enrotimem manage me-™ have led to the 
perception, real or imagined, that recfiutmem and marketing 



\ techniques are taking the place of counseling. It has been 
J suggested that wink encouraging the cythnum fit between 
I student and mi tfi fu tk Hi *g once i t ffgjrf t w d' fanpo f BBtt , what 
\ counts most today b osmg any means possible a? attract 
| students to raed enrollment and cco nnrui F targets. 
| NACAC stands ftrm to its positio n (hat counseling has 

been andcaKisues to be aaessenrialrf not the moo essentia^ 
I lngre&ent in the college admission process. The devciap- 
1 mem of human resources and {he assurance that each *p 
| wtilbeheJped»reahzebj*^e4i^^ «ly 
| suwg then and ptrp et u aie the strong defnocracyweaopn>w.^y 
; tnjoy- — the democracy that, m turn, encouogcj and supper* 
J our diverse educational system. 

N AC AC believes that precoflege guidance snd counsel mg 
. is a developmental process that begins earrymtheeducailonal 
i experience and corainues through secondary school and on 
J mtocoHrge. College admission counselors stand wnhschoc4 
. counselors at the juncture between secondary and 

posisecondary education and together they p!ay a pivotal role 
■ m helping to ease students' transition from one level to the 
, neat. Weaisor*l»veinthedjgnrtysndwormofei^hia3^ 

being and in their right to develop to their full potential. 

Counseling individual students about pretaecondary plans 

and during the school to college transition is a fundamental 

aspect of the admission propea of instit ptaa ns of higher 

learning 



The College Admission 
Counseling Initiative 



The foundation for counseling students for coUege admission 
irtheeniph^^onmeeungstueViw'needi This perspective 
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assumes the availability of w&vid^ «rf gn^ «w«s^ 
timed 81 hdf^siBdcmsuno»*t«ad 

paiip^rtateicofiffltvtf^y Appropriate cowwdmg u> 
temnikxtt can occur daring ooitegc dayAiig** programs, 
college Jain, interview sessions, campus low*, and student 
parent mf arraauon sessions on campus, 

institutions that promote s cmasclmg perspective provide 
sssurancc that the admission *»ft includes WTOC<Jpnrfcfiiio»* 
afcw«i*«*oc*^cou«sdi^ 

a willingness to assume rejponstbtWy for institutional 
personnel who may become involved in ihr jwoeess of 
counseling stuck** »oc adnaisiofl (cj ah***!, coaches, 
facohy. and sustew oceans). Furftar, effective linkajca 
with secondary Schools, wjmmuwty agencies, other campus 
sajdem!8»viceac^eca,aadihe«iBc^ 

eranon. Sods ate alsocliaiacietii^byitefdtowifv 

• Actesrrydenrjeds**itution^mt^^ , 

uboncori*niu«tra*s*«*Jlois^^ ] 
and serves as a basis tor major mstinttiorial decisions, 

. Availability of ciear. accurate ^formation about the 
institution including a&wssion nx^trctnea&, ahicational 
programs, costs, and financial assaance thai win enable 
dmV w« vo reach wund decisions 

• Emphasis on equity and accesstbduy and a commmncm 
totenD&ef iiriaTtvnscaiedwAei**. This assumes the 
presence of positive attitudes thai nrorw*e student develop 
mem regarcBc*s of race. sea. or disability and support the 
inclusion of rote models among the staff and faculty who 
reflect these cliaracterisucs. 

• Delivery of v * <xs according *> ethical rwacuce* 
developed by NACAC and other ssndar cducauoo groups 

. Referral of students to other institutions when * n 
determined thai students' needs can be better met elsewhere 

• Emphasis on student retention, including the cxisiaicc 
ol adequate academic and other support services to ensure the 
success of admitted students. 

. A supportive administration and campus environment 
that promo** student growth and development 

NACAC erKourages all coUcgtate msatnooos to rev** 
iheir admission programs frr^ this penmertive The enure 
process Bpretfc^imtheabOiry of pnrftssionah to relate tn 
And respond to student needs This * done in collaboration 
with other counselor* and educators who share these be! rcf* 
and place the highest value on student development and the 
realization of student potential 



About NACAC 



lUpieaeattf^S^aXtojimsetor^ 

together secondary school aamstJof»,aiidcoaegeattarsson 
cr^torsandofncers.asweJIasotriejpr^^ 
work directly with students as they make decisions and 
choices about college Since its founding in 1957, NACAC 
has recognized that real choice m the coBcge admission 
process requires tir!^ Ourmenv 
ben believe m die dignity, worth, and the potential of «tf and 
work to develop counseling programs and services which 
eliminate bias on any grounds m the college admisswn and 
financial a«i prtxesses. 

The association's -Statement of PritKiplesof GoodPrac- 
Ue" provides the foundation for member activity. This 
StatttnmwhrcAtsrevtewedanrH^ry.outb^ 
©Teach counselors fitratoentalfe^pwisibiltiy; to be aware of 
^concerned with isstawarf 

the b ves of stwtas as they make wisiticatstorDugb school; 
to promote ope» and informed decudonin^ 
aon and financial assistance; and to be taiow ledgeabJe and 
effective counselors who are an integral part of providing 
successful transitions for the students they serve, 

A! I of the programs and services of NACAC are dedicated 
tothescobjeebves. We wekxrethr opportunity w wo rt with 
individuals md organiLationj who share our concent Ifour 
| obje^ves an- maw* will have 
expanding educational options for alt students m this nauon 



A«a***i*. V* 77S14 



£«^v *ok** ***** Jf^fT 

C*MU***i,Su*43C tBCVDuV****** ******* VA 223 '* 
AppwdtV tn#£jr#c«f/^ Swrt, Och** ^ 
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Testimony of 



Gary 0. Bass, PhJX 
Executive Director 
OMB Watch 



before the 

Subcommittee on Government Information and Regulation 



conccrnmg 



Improving Arms to Studtnt Financial Aid 



March 21, WJ 



Good morning. My name is Gary Bass and I am executive director of OMH Watch, a 
nonprofit research, educational, and advocacy organization that monitors Executive Hr anc 
activities that affect nonprofit, public interest, and community groups. As the name iniphc 
the White House Office of Management and Budget (OMB) is OMB Watch's mam Uu u* 
At the same time, we pursue activities beyond OMBs purview to entourage broad puWu 
participation in government decision making and promote 3 more open aTid aieouniaHv 
government 

A major component of our work is devoted to advancing policies and programs thai m 
crease public access to government information We have concentrated on lour area* 

■ Monitoring and influencing federal legislation and regulations to encourage jit irrig- 
ative dissemination principles. It is noteworthy that as vou hold this hearing on im- 
proving access to student financial aid. the Office of Management and Budget 1* 
taking public comment on a government-wide policv (Circular A- 1-310 that will m 
fluence whether agencies can disseminate information and if so, how u should be 
done. OMB Watch hopes the new OMB policy wiH replace the strict privatization 
thrust of the past dceade and m doing so will m3ke it easier for the Depaf tment ot 
f 'duration to disseminate information about student financial aid 

We are also working on other public access initiatives, particularly tn make me 
Ft'Jsrui Register, our government dailv digest, availahle 10 electronic format. Ho* »* 
intended to facilitate greater public involvement tn gocernmetH decisionmaking 
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■ Following anency implementation of rigbt-to-know principles. We have worked 
ctoselvvolhAe U.SJ Environmental Protection Agency in its implementation of the 
onW federal law to mandate public access through "computet telerommunications 
2S o^lL-^ToxiTRelease Inventory, part of a W86 Community Right -tn- 
Know law, has set a precendent for the role of government in providing mfontwiion 
to the public; 

■ Experimenting with different approaches to using newer information technologies to 
movide public access to government information In collaboration with Unison In- 
£S a^mtcVservice called RTK NET (the RigbMo-Know Computer 
Network) which provides four services-d) Alternative methods for people with d.f- 
fenWfeveU of computer skills to searcb databases which link previously d.spanite 

of information (such as the Tories Release Inventory with water penon it. a 
and health data); (2) Electronic mail; (3) Electromc conferencing; and t4) Access tn 
news and information, including action alerts about tones issue*. 

■ Developing policy alternatives for improved access to and management of govern- 
me^t Worm^on resources. For example, see our artkle "F.ndmg Government In- 
formation: The Federal Information locator Sy* em (F1US) appearing in m* 
month's issue of Government Information Quarterly (Vol. 8. No. 1. WM). 

We appreciate the opportunity to apply our expert.se on public access tn the issue of stu- 
dent financial aid. and applaud your initiative in championing this important tmtmtive 



THE CHALLENGE 



The goal of postsecondary financial aid is to promote equal cd.icationa opportunity. 
Mo« often this U defined as meaning that limited financial resources should not denv asp.r 
ing students acews to some kind of postsecondary education or some choice among 
pmtsecondaiy institutions charging different levels of tuition and tees 

There are two types of "access" and "choice" problems. 

■ Are students from families with lower incomes obtaining financial aid" 

■ How do students with limited financial resources find out about what school to .it- 
tend and their options for financial aid? 

Who's Getting Financial Aid? 

A qu.ck look at federal data shews that generally a greater percentage of lower-incomc 
students receive financial than those from upper income families. For example, more than 
Mil of students from families with incomes below S 17,000 received financial aid in the I a. 
of W86. Only 33'* of students with family incomes above SSUWU received financial aid 
(see Table 1 on next page). 
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Percentage of Students Recefvktg Financial Aid 




Fan 1988 










Source of Aid 










Institu- 


Ftrofly income 


Tote) 


Federal 


State 


tions! 


0- $11,000 






42% 


28% 


$11,000 -$17,000 


82 


73 


41 


30 


$17,000-530,000 


68 


55 


30 


39 


3$a000- $50,000 


55 


38 


16 


28 






l r 


n 




Source. B«Mdcn dsn from itw 1967 Nations! Fcot; 


tescondaiv Student Aid 


Study 











Greater analyse of federal data has raised some concern about whether the limited 
amount* of financial aid is reaching those most in need or is delivered in a way that foster* 
inequities. Regardless of the arguments about improving the targeting of aid, there « disap- 
pointing news about lower-income students participating in postsecondary opportunities. 

Mure than half of high school graduates from families with earnings greater than 
$50,000 go on to postsecondary education. Yet only one-quarter of high school graduates 
from families with earnings under $1 1,000 go on io postsecondary education. While main 
tuctors may account fu* Lhese statistics (such as academic achievement, occupational goals, 
and cultural values), it does point out the need to encourage greater government involve- 
ment in order to pursue our goal of equal educational opportunity for all students 



Table 2 

Percentage of Students Attending 
Postsecondary Institutions 

(FaA, 1998) 



Fam0» loeoma (PoUtrs) 
if Ht.ooojiT.ooc-bo.ooo) Ow 

11.OO^17.OQo(3e:0O0}S0.0(»|80 t Q00 



34.4% \4&2R. S5.0<£ 



Souk* CaygrmfionM Budgm Otoe*. S&frt* AM art Co* <* 
on OMt* from tfw OfOotm 1 MB CPS 



Students Attending Postsecondary Schools 

Fill 1W« 



FarrvJy fncoo>e 



1 Jo/ example, -Student Aid and itie Cost a* Posi secondary Education " Congfes «wona< BixJ^h 

Oftkro. January. 1991 
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One way to do so is to make irrforrnaiion about financial aid more readily avaiipble. In 
general student financial aid a big business, According to The College Board over the paM 
twenty years, financial aid has nearly doubled in inflation-adjusted dollars. They estimate 
that $27,2 billion was spent on financial aid during the 1*89-90 academic year - with the 
federal government giving out 73% of such aid (see Table 3). For the first time since the 
massive Reagan budget cuts nearly ten years ago, the real value of financial aid is expected 
to decline - led by a 3% cut in federal financial aid. 



Acadamlc 
Ywtr 



1970-71 
1971*72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 
1974*75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 62 

1982- 83 
1083-84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89* 



Tabtt3 
PostMConctary Financial Aid 

(pi tf&Bonao* Constant fM»DoSar») 



Total 


Fadaral 


Stat* 


histmmonal 


14^43 


10.492 


737 


3,014 


16,123 


12,038 


810 


3375 


18,100 


13,859 


913 


3329 


18358 


14,177 


969 


3312 


20.915 


16.915 


1.010 


2.990 


23.642 


1^342 


1,095 


3306 


22^55 


18,047 


1.284 


3,124 


22351 


P,849 


1341 


3.161 


21,406 


17 054 


1314 


3.038 


23.148 


U',,871 


1359 


3,017 


24,665 


'-0.5&9 


1,147 


2.950 


23.879 


19,705 


1313 


2,W>1 


21^47 


16,911 
17348 


1,770 


3.165 


22,11)4 


1347 


3,509 


23,007 


17.795 


1,434 


3,778 


23,799 


18,118 


1,494 


4.188 


24.171 


17,777 


1.597 


4,7<W 


26355 


19,876 


1,610 


5,069 


27375 


20,425 


1.618 


5332 


nim — 


IQ 8h7 


L742 





Soore»: TrrnidS in SMisrtAid, Tbm Cdage Boart. August, 1990 
* Estimated. 



Conclusions 



The;<e data suggest that: 

■ Financial aid is reaching lower -income students. 

■ Fewer student-, from middle- and lower-income families attend postsccondar? 
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■ institutions than those from higher income families; and 

M Competition for financial aid will increase unless Congress increases its share of fund- 



Policy recommendations stemming from these conclusions are; 

We need to expand our efforts to encourage studenis from lower- and middle-income 
families to attend postsecondary institutions; and 

Congress should increase spending for financial aid. 



Unfortunately, finding out about student aid is not always easy. There are some private 
services that help students find financial aid-far a fee. But most high school student can- 
not afford such services -for lower-income studenis the problem is even greater 

Students often rely on guidance counselors in high school and college. But high schiml 
counselors are faced with the same need for up-UMiale and accurate information to pass on 
to students. Furthermore, with the growth in sources of financial aid and the number ot 
pmtsecondury institutions, it is nearly impossible for counselors to keep all the information 
at their fingertips. 

And all of us who have received financial aid remember the long lines and red tape in- 
volved tn learning about and obtaining aid through college campuses. This has noi dunged 
significantly. 

1 recently received a newspaper from my alma mater. The I'niversiry of Michigan, that 
had a cover story 3bout "the march of technology" through use of compuiers. ThejKeond 
story m the newspaper was entitled, "Do you have a question about financial aid?" and dis- 
played a nearly half- page picture of students waiting m Ime outside the Office of Financial 
Aid. 

In The first story, the author tjuoies a favorite children's hook, The Phantom Tollbtuih: 
" Firstly. 1 would like to move this pile from here to ihere,* he explained, pointing to an 
enormous mound of fine sand, but I'm afraid ih3i ail I have is this tiny tweezers.' And he 
gave them to Milo, who immediately began transporting one grain at a time." Well, we base 
*ven using tiny tweezers to handle the problem of how to improve acces* to information 



The overriding message of all these facts and f igures is ihat there is greater possibility of 
reaching people through the use of newer information technologies than ever before And 



mg. 



How Do Students Find Out About Financial Aid? 



jK'UT financial atd 



How Computers Can Help 
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Microcomputers for Student Inttniotlon 
m Hwntntwy & 3«can*ny Schwas 




PubUeSctwof 


Prtv»t* Scrtoofr 












Y«ar 


TOtH 


Senior 
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thex possibilities are only going to increase. 

Computers have become quite common m elementary and secondary schools In W1 
Jt$£* public schools had computer,. In I4NS. however, 97-, of ail pub!,,- school 
had a le«, onem.crocomputer for student mstn^on (roughly one-quarter gh.ta 
IS ( ,r more computers). And W» of ail high schools had computers m IW8. Whereas . ui 
MM There wasone computer per ft? students, in MM there was one computer for cvm - 
!,udemv delectation is th* this ratio will continue to improve as the cost of compute r, 
decline and more schools budget for lhem. 

No, onlv do schools have computers, but there ha* been a rapid inmate in the number 
of educational facilities that have communications eapab.l.t.es. Communications capal ilitv 
J ,„eone operating a computer to "talk- 

data bxse. such as hstings of financial aid source*. Between 1084 and W » the pm.tr ug t 
facilities that had computer communications capab, toes ^.^^^ ^ 
educational faclities had computer communication link*-. ,n 1080. 2RJ * of all facilities 
Mich link*." 

.„ addition, mm. local libranes now have computerv Many of ^ Jb^je, .have com 
munieatiuns links tied to the.r computers Some are even using ( D-ROM players ■■ 
machmes like stereo compact disc players that hook up to your computer -and can read vu>, 
jmounts of information 



Source Oaitnw Group, ine . Stamford, CT. unpuUhhed dala Iron C0MTEC data 03*9 
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HARNESSING NEWER 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 



To date existing efforts involved in disseminating financial aid information consist of fee- 
based private services, school guidance counselors, and the kmg-lines and red tape found ai 
college financial aid offices. Considering the importance of this information, am! the sheer 
magnitude of the number of students in need of it, it is remarkable thai there is no com- 
prehensive resource of financial aid information. 

In answer to this situation, we recommend three approaches: 

IAa online computer service. Students, parents, counselors, and other interested parties 
could search by type of aid, school, cost, or other criteria to find out about avaduhdm 
of financial aid and how to obtain it The service could provide users with the necessary 
forms for filing applications, timetables for such applications, and the names of in- 
dividuals to contact for more information. Other services dealing with exchanging and 
maintaining information about early intervention dissemination programs could also he 
provided. Additionally, the Department of Education could begin to catalog postseeon 
dary information resources and place such information on the system. Finally, the set 
vice could provide the forum for pre-collegiate and collegiate counselors to 
communicate - without the significant cost associated with travel and conferences 
about helping students reach their full educational potential and prepare for postsecun- 
Jary opportunities. 

J t'se of other electronic media. Nationwide financial aid information could be compiled 
annually and placed on CD-ROMs {compact disc-read only memory ) and distributed 
through the Depository Library Program, postsecondarv institutions, and other 
facilities Regional information could he packaged on computer diskettes and dis- 
tributed to the vame audience, 

* Telephone assistance. Newer phone technology services used by the private *e<. >r cm 

* he applied to accessing financial aid information. For example, interested pa* ties uuUI 
call a toll-free phone number and press an additional set of numbers for tape recorded 
messages about certain types of financial aid or about specific facilities. 

Trie Washington Post's POST-HASTE is an approach that might be studied as a poten- 
tial model. Anyone can call the local telephone number on a touch-tone phone and 
enter a code to receive up-to-date information on a given subject. For example, hv 
pressing 4000 after you dial the main number, you can get Associated Press Spurts 
News: 4 100 leads to a sports scoreboard which asks you to identify the type of sport and 
level of play professional or college) by hitting additional numbers on your phone 
h will continue to prompt you with codes to enter m order to narrow vour search to the 
exact information you are looking for- 
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Ttaounh the use of electronic technology, we will be building bridge* that have never 
beto£Swdl££ tat itae .tudtottSd the professionals guiding them w^ll be able to 
£SS to respond to -access" and "chOKe" options. In this wny, the pan.cular 

SoT^tudem^uld be taken into account -furthering the potential for equal 
educational opportunity. 

One example may be a student who does not want to live very far from home, needs a 
«ro^ShW^nd-language program, and wants computer u»^Ho« wouW 
L find behest schools and financial assistance packages in this case? Through the use of 
•Zmaers. iiwould be possible to generate a list of all the options-the schools and the. 
S package.-** are open to this particular sW dent. andaH*,«h ™n,m a Uff ll n 
Notour wouldcounselon have to rely on generic materials that may. in fact, be out ol 
date. 

Making it Happen 

While the vision for these new services is quite compelling, it will not come ea„ly F.rM. 
,he«M»of disseminata approaches would be precedent.*! in government. In only one 
c^dMhna wi.h the release of toxic chemicals in our communmcs, has an agency been 
m Tn'd3m r^e .nfonnation to the puM.c through computer telecommunications and 
other means. 

Our experience has taught us that several components are essential: 

■ Enough money must be available initially to fund the initiatives, particularly for 
hardware and software development (mostly one-t.me costs), and >n an ong.-mg man- 
ner to manage information resources: 

■ Planning and design of the systems must involve those who will be using them so that 
they are "user friendly" and practicable; 

> Significant outreach efforts must be developed to make the public aware of the ser- 
vices, with targeting to lower-income communities; 

■ An aggressive traming campaign must be waged to teach parents, Modems, guidance 
counselors, librarians, and other school personnel how to use the electronic access 
routes; and 

■ There must be a commitment bv the Admtrostratmn and Congress to si. rt these 
initiates These approaches represent a sign.f.cant role sh,ft for the Department o( 
Fducanon and will require a new type of determination to integrate program opera- 
lions with the managment of information resources. The Department wdl need t<» s»l 
lect new types of information from posisecondary institutions and verify the 
information^ it collects. New approaches to mformation collection (e.g., electron..- 
submissions) may need to be explored in order to speed up the process nf mak.ng .he 
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information available !o the public. Additional!*, congressional oversight will be 
needed. 

10 Stops to Setting Up an Online System 

/. Htwxf tiaStht Deparbnem f$ Education, 

There are many ways in which these idea* could be implemented -for example, a ir.uk' 
association, private vendor, nonprofit organization, or the Department of Education could 
run i he service. We recommend ihot the Departmenf of Education do it, either itself or 
through a comractor. We came to this conclusion after reviewing how EPA ran us public at 
cess system, involving the Toxics Release Inventory (TRf ). 

The TRi was housed a! the National Library of Medicine instead of at F FA. As a result, 
it has become increasingly difficult for EPA to implement the next generation of the TRI 
namely, data integration. The value of the toxics data increases by linking it with other tvpes 
of information, such as permit restrictions or enforcement actions. But this data is stored m 
deferent program offices within EPA. making it virtually impossible to coordinate .ill the 
slcp, anil soil have its contractor interested m pursuing the initiative. 

Inevitably, the EPA experience will occur with the Department ot I'ducatum n iiiiafHi.n 
v »id information is made publicly accessible through electronic means 

2. fn\t4v* agency program staff and informal um rmmtnn management ptfMinftf! m fhr t!*%i\*n 
Setting up online services requires skills agenes program siatf often don't have > ct m 
most cases it is assumed that the program offite should earrv out the pn rcuu.-ic 
merits Program staff will seldom mvoive the mfurm.ifion resources management i IK M \ 
»ut! in the planning and design of the program 

I'ntortunateiy. IRM staff arc viewed as uvasimg liu- ageno on internal compute* r.eccS 
»c g . accounting software, etc > IRM staff, however, could provide assistance on designing 
and implementing public access systems. While involvement ot IRM stall will not as%.ne 
success, their lack ot involvement almost surely will spell disaster. 

While this sounds like common sense - involve the people with the expertise - n is 
• itu-n ignored Bv the same token, the responsibdm cannot be left snlclv to the IRM *t.iM 
cither Without the input from program personnel about the tvpe ot data that needs to be 
presented to the public, tt is conceivable that a "user fnendh " svstem could be *ei wp ?h.i: 
;«io% ides less than useless informaium to the pubbc 

} i »rtl(ui EPA and tfher axencie* vnrkittn tm puhiic atvrw miliahrrs. 

The r.nvironmenial Protection Agcncv's experience with implementing Sew t '.on M" »>*. 
•he Fmergeitcv Planning and Community Right to Know Act muv prove instructive here In 
josh. Congress mandated that I PA annuallv collect information about toxic release* »»t 
manufacturing facilities, The law stated that !T-\ was to make the information at.uI.iW* 
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through computer leiccommumcanons ami other meu» to any pcr*>n on a com rcimb,i - 
*aWe basis.* 

nical Information Service. 

EPAs attempt to «MUUi the Bret mandated online public access system has reeved 
J JSto, For eutmp.e. it was the focus of several «'»«^«^'^ 
waTthe basis of B colloquium brid by the Bauman hH.mta.on whtch involved Hw 
Subcommittee's staff. 

nothma about or can't find. The Department should develop an toformaimn Keso. rscs 
I enorvURD) increase svvarenW of Departmental information resources and .« 
p ,,mTg eate mormafion shanng throughout the Department, the gov,, mncn. a„d the 
SSe^SS EPA-s e^enmen, with the !RD pn.ee* may pn*e tnstrucve 

The !RD should be a guide to the different information resources available » .th.n the 
WeStmem <S£ theDepartment should start with all postsecondan «tf« ma.mn 
"vCS " ^ to other types of departmental mformatu.n., t> should mc lude 
Mh Ste subject and programmatic listing of department, databases ^ 
holes and clearinghouses, dockets and l.brar.es. documents and md,v,du.d . n a. > 
Where appropriate, it should also list informatmn resource oulsuJe .he Dipartnu ... 

Thr .ntormat.on stored in the IKD should be complete enough that an into ulual 
JwESZt* if the resource would help answer ,he,r M ues,,on. The ,nf, >rma „,n vhouh 

U S«e!i regularly and made available through the online service. Ut 
S at icasmice a year.) n* IRDonline informal,,* should eventually pcrm.t .he 
puhhc .'access the information that » listed, no. s.mply ulentrfy « tacMmn. 

< /ViWop a mechanism for ntiirn partinptUum. 

' S. pun.opat.on in the design and maintenance of .he svstem ts e*ser.tul. ' 
,„gadv sorv' ^should be instituted that can adv.se the Department and < ^grc- , ml. 
mlrne svsiem The panel needs to be a mature of experts „„ jmstsccomlarv .manual .ml 
i m^enoim efforts, guidance counseling, computer s^tems. U-<ecomrm,mca„o„s „, 
matives. and public access endeavors 

-Vs a first step the Department should work w.th .he panel and other own* to .dentd 
the^s*^ 

, .'nation needs to be provided (eg . matr.eulut.on costs, academ.e cr.tet.a)' VVh , ,t b 
" ."formation should be prov.ded .e.g.. earK intervention .n.ormat.on. data about 
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posisccomiary parttcipation)? As part of this first effort, the Department also needs to as- 
sess how the pwbiic wants to have the information presented. This may influence the type oi 
software used and the design of the system. 

Second, the Department should develop o written plan of it* public access approach tor 
public review and comment. The Department could learn from EPA** experience dealing 
with its TRI database, which is housed at the National 1 Jbrary of Medicine. Problems so be 
voided here include: 

■ Own loading. 1 1 b essential to have a downloading function with error checking 
protocols. This meoas that after you request information you can execute a command 
to have that information sent to your computer where you, in turn, can revise it or 
simply print it. Without downloading features, which, for example, the NLM does not 
offer, you must either copy the information by hand, wait for NLM to print and mail 
it, or capture it as it scrolls across your monitor. This las! method presents several 
problems. First, capturing the information screen by screen means you arc on the Ve- 
tera for longer periods of time, adding to the cost of your search. Second, the qiuhiv 
of the information you capture degrades because of line noise over the telephone 



■ lisrr fHmdliness. There arc many barriers to online communications ie him it* 
hook up a computer and modem). Simplify tng the steps should be a high prioriiv l or 
example, an easy to use menu system without Complicated command language im^- 
scntial The more people need to know about computers the less likely they will use 

i he system. 

■ Report Formats. People will use the system tor \arvmg purposes, and n must respond 
to these differences One component is having fl edible report formats so that user* 
can get back the type of information they wont in j format that makes sense t<» tfu*?- 

0. Gbtatn the information needed for thf .system. 

The Department of Education will need to collect information from postsecomUrs 
facilities about availabiliry of financial aid and procedures for obtaining it, along with other 
information about the facility. This will mean that the Department will need to be jjtvrn the 
authority to collect information without interference from OMB. 

Other information has already been collected by the Depart mem. but will need to be 
put mto a format that is accessible to the pubhc This may require considerable mir a-.ujc'si « 
^•ordination. 

Two aspects cannot be com ised' 

• Quality of the information. l~he Department must undertake considerable etluft to 
verifv the information it collects about the availability of financial aid, Accut ac>, 
above all else, is essential for the system to be of value to students: and 
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TtaiM of ifc* InTomalloa. Much of the information on the system is time 
SSiTcSHue dates. The.efore, the Department must develop methods fa* 

mation on the system to the speediest, most rel.aMe manner 
7 ' "^To^se^Snno, be a barrier So us.ng the system, especially sin« par, the 
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information services. 

but Lse^emety resource ,n,ens,ve. 

„ . -n,^.. urHkr the Freedom of information Act may be instructive here, where 
f ^<™rei wahtahed for commercial and non-commercial user*. We 

ihis online system. 

*outd promote usj of the service. 

Fqualty as important as outreach is training. We would ^ men ^\ l ^^\n, 
men, of Education deve.op a traming plan ,ha« '"^'^ l a X" aS o b 

SeMe&.^tions and indivrduals. The training should cover the bast* of 
relecommSfons. hn. to use the system, and .merpreiat.on of the mformatum av,,.abU 
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on the system. 
9 Sri up system* 

Our experience in setting up RTK NET showed thai we were able to respond to public 
queries without enormous cost. It takes about a year, however, before the bugs in a new s> v 
tem are ironed out. Therefore, " S would recommend that a pilot project be started verv 
early to "beta" test it 

W. Gsi fmxtingftedback to modify lh* smkv. 

Ongoing feedback from users is imperative Hi make sure the system lesponds to the 
needs of the pubitc. Such feedback will be important in assessing what new information 
needs to be added to the system. 



CONCUSSION 



Improving educational opportunities for low-income and minority populations is no 
eusv task, but is a fundamental tenet of American society. There are many challenges to m. 
creasing "access" to. and ^choice" among, postsccondary options. One of the most es*emul 
elements is availability of up-to-date, accurate information about financial aid. 

Improving dissemination of fuiancial aid information should not occur in a vacuum 
What we have talked about today could serve as the first step m implementing a publicly ac- 
cessible electronic inventory and locator system to federal information products, serv tecs, 
and ^vstems. Starting with posisecondary information, ti could expand to other Department 
ot Fcucaiion information resources and eventually involve the entire government. 

Such a govemmentwide inventory/locator has been mandated since IMHil under the 
Paperwork Reduction Act, but has m»t been implemented- If has not been implemented. :t: 
part, because there has been no visum of how to pAKeed We hope this effort it) prov.de 
postsecondan- financial aid information couid provide the impetus for development of a 
decentralized system operated bv each agency, available 10 the public through a single 
phone number. The public could call the phone number and be "gatewayed" to the mtor ma 
tion he or she needed. 

The .idvcnt of new and more widely available electronic technology has changed me 
terms of ihe poltcv debate about public access to government mtormatjon With the growth 
ot new technologies, our appetite tor information has grown and our ability to process n ha. 
increased accordingly. The need is real and the technology is now present, but the polio 
directives for affirmation dissemination principles are not. We hope that Congress wttl take 
the lead in developing an information policy to respond to the challenges of 1U**K 

We commend the subcommittee for holding this hearmg todav on improving access to 
vtudem financial aid. Your interest in hamessmg newer information technologies is a first 
•tcp toward th<* development a comprehensive puuey on the management of government u 
!»»rmatnm resources. 
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SENATOR WARREN B. RUDMAN 

QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD — DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 

1. The process for applying for federal student financial 
assistance can be complex and confusing. In order to obtain 
a student loan, students must — (1) complete a 4-page 
application requesting financial Information including the 
value of assets such as a home or business and other real 
estate and investments, (2) verify the accuracy of the 
processed application and provide that information in the 
form of a s?udent aid report to their college financial aid 
office, (3) select a private lender and (4) submit a separate 
loan application to that lender. 

- Has the Department looked at ways of simplifying this 

- What 8 ad3ice can you provide students and their families in 
selecting a lender? Do loan application procedures vary by 
lender? 

2. The Department provides a free application for students to 
use in applying for Federal Student Aid? however, most 
colleges require that students complete a Financial Aid Form 
(FAF) for processing by the College Scholarship Service or 
the American College Testing Service for which a fee is 
assessed. 

- Since the forms are virtually identical and the need 
analysis the same — based upon a statutory formula --why 
are students required by colleges to use the CSS forms? I 
other words, why should students have to pay for a service 
that the Department of Education provides free of charge? 

3. Most of my constituents appear to be aware of the P* 1 ^ 
federal student aid programs such as Pell Grants and Stafford 
Loans- However, there seems to be an information gap xn 
terms of identifying non-federal sources of student 
assistance. 

- What can the Department do to increase the availability of 
information regarding private sources of student aid? Are 
there existing comprehensive listings of private aid or is 
this information available only through a piecemeal 
approach? 
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SENATOR WARREN B, RUDMAN 

QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD — Dr. Dallas Martin, National 

Association of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators 

1- The Department of Education provides a free application for 
students to use in applying for Federal Student Aid? however, 
most colleges also require that students complete a Financial 
Aid Form { FAF) for processing by the College Scholarship 
Service or the American College Testing Service for which a 
fee is assessed. 

- Since the forms are virtually identical and the need 
analysis the same — based upon a statutory formula — why 
are students required by colleges to use the CSS or ACTS 
forms? In other words, why should students have to pay for 
a service that the Department of Education provides free of 
charge? 

- Do participating colleges receive any portion of the fees 
charged by CSS or ACTS for processing financial aid 
applications? 

2. Are student financial aid administrators equipped to provide 
students with comprehensive information on private sources of 
student aid? Are you aware of any comprehensive listings of 
such assistance? 
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May 28, 1991 



The Honorable Hob KoW 
Cbainnan 

Subcommittee on Government 
Infbnniskn and Regulation 
702 Senate Hart Office Building 
Washington, DC 205HW9G3 

Dear Senator Kohl: 

war ass sssssasss sr^r 

Seh J^m^TRcgrettaMy I could «ft stay to bear your remarta, but the feedback 
which I received was very positive. 

your continuing interest in financial aid. and .he help of your excellent staff. * greatly 
appreciated by all of us. 

If you need any further inforniaUon or help, please feel free to contact me. 
Sincerely, 




Dallas Martin 
Presktens 

ADM/rct 
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Responses from the National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators to Senator 
Warren Rudman\s Questions 



/ The Department <rf Education provides a free application for students tt> use in applying 
for Federal Student Aid; however, most colleges also require that students complete a 
'Financial Aid Form tFAF) for processing College Scholarship Service or the 

American College Testing Service for which a fee is assessed. 

Since the forms are virtually identical and the need analysis the same- based upon statutory 
formuki- wh* ore students required by colleges to use the CSS or ACTS forms? In other 
Wi>rd\. why should students have to pay for a servic e that the Department of Education 
provides free of charge? 

Do pariiiipating colleges receive any porium of the fees charged by CSS or ACTS for 
pntcessing finamial aid applications? 

A student can use any of the forms listed below to apply for Federal aid including a Pell 
Gram. To consider a student for aid from mm Federal sources as well, a school may 
specify which of the forms listed below the student should complete. The forms arc — 

1. Appikatum for Federal Student Aid (AFSA), The U.S. Department pi Education's form; 

2. Application for Pennsylvania State Gram and Federal Studem Aid, The Pennsylvania 
Higher Plication Assistance Agency's (PHEAA's) form; 

3. Application for Federal and State Student Aui (AFSSA). CSX's form 

4. Singltftle Fornx United Studeni Aid Funds' (USAF's) form; 

5. Family Finamial Statement (FFS). The American College Testing iACT) Program's 



6. Finamial Aid Form (FAF). The College Scholarship Service's (CSS's) form. 

If a student wants to apply for Federal aid only, all the forms are free. (The student will 
need to fill out only certain Federal "core" sections of the form. The application wdl tell 
the student which sections those arc.) Then, the student mast check a box to have the 
information forwarded to the Federal processing center. The bo* is in the middle of the 



If the student wants to apply for npn-Fcdcral aid as well, they will have to fill out some 
additional information that all the forms except the AFSA collect ACT and CSS charge a 
fee for processing that extra inform alien So, while applying for Federal aid is always free, 
students may have to pay a fee to apply for non-Federal aid— depending on which form a 
school asks students to use. 

The costs for collecting and processing the additional data has 'o be paid for by someone 
since the Education Department will only reimburse these servicers for the cost associated 
with collecting and processing required Federal data ACT and CSS have always utili/ 4 
"student fees" to cover these costs, whereas Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency has subsidized the costs from state appropriations for Pennsylvania students. United 
Student Aid Funds and CSX are newer processors and. therefore, arc currently subsidizing 
their additional cos! from other sources of revenue. 
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Colleges and unities do not aceivc any portion of the fees that an: charged by CSS or 
ACT. 

2. Are student financial aid administrators ^f^ff'^T^, of am 
comprehensive information on private sources iff student aid. Are ytm aware i } a 
comprehensive listings of such assistance? 

provide mm airfents onpnvae " rc ^ ho ^^ Jf? £ multiplicity of private 

ZSZX'SZ^ SonTof the bener sources are published by 

Barron-s, Lovejoy. Feingold, Peterson's, and Kessler. 

» addition the. are sever, 

available to students for alS^ iSrces by filling out forms or 

more comprehenswe than othere. Stud ^ ™ ^ ri £ dm maIcncd 
questionnaires, pay a fee (usually $25 to ■ STO). «* SiMrtudem might qualify for one 

souices on their own without having to pay a fee. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



OmCI OF LEGISLATION AND CONGKKSalOMAL APTA1 RS 



June 20, 1991 



The Honorable Herbert Kohl 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Govarnmant Information and Regulations 
Committee on Govsrnsent Operations 
Unitsd States Senste 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Daar Mr. Chairman, 

Attached srs reaponaae to questions you provided to the 
Department regarding ite operations in disseminating information 
about student aid programs and simplifying aid application 
proceduree* I regret the delay in providing a responee to these 
questions. 

if I can offsr any othsr assistance, plaaas let mm knew. 



Sincerely , 




lam d. Hansen 
ng Assistant Sscratary 
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Ovation 1 -Part A: Hat tht Department looked at unxy« of simplifying the 
Federal student aid and financial aid proaatT 

Secretary Alexander agrees thai both the Federal ■tudentflnandal aid 
Ration and deHv«> proce* jre too tm*&** ^^^^"CS 6 
Orst goals in these early stages of hit tenure at the Department of Education has 
boon to seek ways to rednoe the oomplaxity of the student aid process. 

In our orooeale &r tho reauthorization of tht Higher Education Act, we have 
^Knl change* to the legislation that would simplify the epplicauoi^ 
suchasa etreamlineddennition of student independency, a unified need analysis 
formula tor sB Federal student aid programs, and mora provisions for low* 
income families to skip certain o^eeW We are 
leaden to net a common application for all guaranteed student loans, in 
addition, we have propoeed to simplify the process for obtaining a decent f or 8 
guaranteed student loan by consolidating the various categories of eligibility to 
two: hardship and in-school. 

We are also actively soliciting the participation of the groups of individuals outside 
the government who have the most direct interest in improving the financial aid 
delivery nrocess: the schools and tho students. A panel is being formed made up 
offiMnetolmT administrators who have daily contact with the students and who 
manage the financial aid programs and funds in postaecondary educational 
institutions, Plus, wo are establishing a group of students to assist in the review 
of the application design and wording and to advise the Department , in general, 
on ways to simplify the entire aid delivery system. 
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Question 1* Part B; What advice can the Department provide students and their 
families in selecting a Under? 



Generally, the Department informs applicants of the following: 

• For previous bo r ro wer s, the Department will instruct the applicant either to 
contact their previous lender or to contact the financial aid office at the 
•chool they plan to attend Schools arc better abls to handle thcee types of 
inquiries since they work more d)*ely with Guarantee agencies and have a 
more comprehensive list of lenders that have been used by previous 
borro we r!. 

• For first lime borrowers, the Department will instruct the applicant to 
contact either a lender whom the fiunily has used in the past, or the 
financial aid office at the school the student plans to attend-for the same 
reasons mentioned above 
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Question 1 ■ Part C: Do the loan application procedural vary by lender? 



Most lo«n application procedure! do not vary by lender, but there is no ringle 
ttandudiEM) Application for guaranteed student loans. The loan guarantee 
uency sands tJha fipptteant a loan application, or the school obtains an application 
tonTthe school lender. The applicant, the school, aad the lender complete 
certain designated portions of the form. One of our legislative proposal! ie to 
re^uira aeenmon application for use by all studenU, schools, lenders, and 
guarantee agencies. 
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Question* Since student aid application* on virtually identical and *incs the 
need analym* are aleo identical why an applicant* required by college* to u*e 
the CSS form? More importantly, why *hmdd tfudent* have topayafafbr 
wewice* that the Department of Education provide* at no coet &> the applicant? 



Congras established and mandated the concept of the Multiple Data Entry (MDE) 
agendas, allowing students to apply for Federal aid using ons of the wilting need 
analysis forms, Tbii mandate wn issued In onto to idomi the problem of 
multiple forms for various types of student aid (e.g. Federal, Stat* and 
institutional aid). They alio mandated that nothing in the statute should prohibit 
an MDE from oofloctting additional data as may ba necessary to detarminB 
eligibility for non-Federal aid, Since States and institutions may have their own 
tyed&t requirements for awarding State and institutional aid, MDSs , such as 
CSS, collect additional data which enables schools to award State and 
institutional aid using a stagie fonn such as tha CSS Financial Aid Form, Unlike 
the AFSA which collects only information by tha statute to determine 

an applicants eligibility for Federal student aid, MDSs such as CSS collect 
additional information fog. State specific information) which fhdfitates awarding 
State and inttitutional aid, Flaass note that tha applicant is not charged a fee for 
completing the Federal portion of an MDE application, but only for completing the 
additional non-Federal portion. 
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UNrm> KTATKS DKVAKTMKNT Or KIHtCATlON 
.Tunc 20, 1991 



The Honorable Herbert Kohl 
Chairman, subcommittee on 

Government Information and Regulations 
Committee on Government Operations 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.c 20S10 

Dear Mr. Chairman, 

Attached are responses to questions you provided to the 
Department regarding its operations in disseminating information 
about student aid programs and simplifying aid application 
procedures. I regret the delay in piovidinq a response to these 
quest ions . 

It 2 can ottrr any nthei ,v..Mis;tance ( please let me fcnuw. 

s i dcou'I y , 



Jtii thrift 

WiTl i.im n. Hansen 

//rtiiuj AsMSt ant ■"■ei- 1 ft ai ' 
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Question I - Part A: Has the Department looked at ways of simplifying the 
Federal student aid and financial aid process? 



Secretary Alexander agrees that both the Federal student financial aid 
application and delivery process are too complicated and burdensome. One of the 
first goals in these early stages of his tenure at the Department of Education has 
been to seek ways to reduce the complexity of the student aid process. 

In our proposals for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, we have 
suggested several changes to the legislation that would simplify the application, 
such as a streamlined definition of student independency, a unified need analysis 
formula for all Federal student aid programs, and more proves* ^ns for low- 
income families to skip certain questions. We are also proposing to require 
lenders to use a common application for all guaranteed student loans. In 
addition, we have proposed to simplify the process for obtaining a deferment for a 
guaranteed student loan by consolidating the various categories of eligibility to 
two: hardship and in-school. 

Wc are also actively soliciting the participation of the groups of individuals outside 
the government who have the most direct interest in improving the financial aid 
delivery process; the schools and the students. A panel is being formed made up 
of financial aid administrators who have daily contact with tht> students and who 
manage the financial aid programs and funds in postsocondary educational 
institutions. Plus, we are establishing ~ j.roup of students to assist in thi* review 
of the application design and wording a~ J to advise tho Department . in general, 
on ways U> simplify the entire aid delivery system. 
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Querion I - Pari B: What advice can the Department provide students and their 
families in selecting a lender? 

Generally, the Department informs applicants of the following: 

. For previous borrowers, the Department will instruct the applet either to 

borrowers. 

. For first time borrowers, the Department wilt X to 

reasons mentioned above. 
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Question 1 - Part C: Do the loan application procedures vary by lender? 



Most loan application procedures do not vary by lender, but there is no single 
standardized application for guaranteed student loans. The loan guarantee 
agency sends the applicant a loan application, or the school obtains an application 
from the school lender. The applicant, the school, and the lender complete 
certain designated portions of the form. One of our legislative proposals is to 
require a common application for use by all students, schools, lenders, and 
guarantee agencies. 
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Question 2: Since student aid applications are virtually identical and since the 
need analyses are also identical, why are applicants required by colleges to use 
the CSS form* More importantly, why should students have to pay a fie for 
services that the Department of Education provides at no cost to the applicant? 



Congress established and mandated the concept of the Multiple Data Entry (MDE) 
agencies, allowing students to apply for Federal aid using one of the easting need 
analysis forms. This mandate was issued in order to address the problem ot 
multiple forms for various types of student aid (e.g. Federal, State and 
institutional aid). They also mandated that nothing in the statute should prohibit 
an MDE from collecting additional data as may be necessary to determine 
eligibility for non-Federal aid. Since States and institutions may have their own 
specific requirements for awarding State and institutional aid, MDEs, such as 
CSsTcollect additional data which enables schools to award Stat* and 
institutional aid using a single form such as the CSS Financial Aid Form. Unlike 
the AFSA which collects only information mandated by the statute to determine 
an applicant's eligibility for Federal student aid, MDEs such as CSS collect 
additional information (e.g. State specific information) which facilitates awarding 
State and institutional aid. Please note that the applicant is not charged a fee for 
completing the Federal portion of an MDE application, but only for completin K the 
additional non-Federal portion. 
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Question 8: What can the Department do to increase the availability of 
information regarding private sources of aid? Are these existing comprehensm 
listings of private aid or is this information only available through a piecemeal 
approach? 



We urge students and parents to seek aid from as many sources as possible, both 
Federal and non-Federal, and suggest useful sources of inquiry and research. 
For example, our primary information publication for parents and students - the 
Student Guide (attached) begins with two pages of tips and suggestions for finding 
out about non-Federal sources of aid. Our "Key to the Future" publication for high 
school students begins with similar advice, and the information specialists at the 
toll-free student aid information number give callers general suggestions on 
sources to check for non-Federal aid. We also publish a booklet on selected 
sources of Federal and private aid for minorities and women (attached). 

There are a number of private-sector publications and information services that 
have extensive listings of various aid sources, many of which are listed at the 
beginning of the Student Guide. We have felt that, rather than competing *ith 
these enterprises, our role should be to encourage and provide guidance for 
finding information sources. 
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